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NY interested participant at 

the A.L.A. Conference in 

Minneapolis must have been 
impressed as I was by the large 
attendance and numerous activi- 
ties of those librarians who work 
with children, both in school and 
in public libraries. 

As I looked at the beautiful exhibits of 
children’s books, chatted with children’s 
book editors, noted the real interest in the 
Newbery-Caldecott and _ visited 
with the constant stream of children’s and 
school librarians who paused at our booth, 
I realized afresh the comparative youth of 
this whole world created around children’s 
books and library service for boys and 
girls. Virtually all of it has come about in 
this century-—most of it within the last 


dinner, 


thirty years. 

Those of us who are past fifty used 
almost no books in the elementary grades 
except textbooks. Children’s departments 
in public libraries were practically non- 
existent except in the cities. There were 
no elementary-school libraries, and high- 
school libraries were Indeed, the 
total annual output of children’s books 
Louise Sea- 


rare. 


was slim until the twenties. 
man became the first children’s book edi- 
tor in 1919 when the Macmillan Company 
established a book 


department. 


separate children’s 





The children’s encyclopedia in 
its present attractive, illustrated 
form did not have its beginnings 
until after the first World War, 
and the early school encyclopedias 
were very drab indeed. It’s fun 

to compare the little two-volume 
school encyclopedia which Mr. Compton 
bought in 1907 with the present beautiful 
edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia which he first launched in 1922. 

The comparatively few librarians who 
bought children’s books in the early part of 
this century had virtually no lists to guide 
them in their selection. The Children’s 
Catalog was not published until 1909. Its 
list of book titles was not long, but inter- 
estingly enough this first edition included 
an index to St. Nicholas magazine. The 
Standard Catalog for High School Librar- 
ies was first published in 1926. The first 
number of the Horn Book appeared in 
1924. 

Children’s and school librarians are a 
wonderfully dedicated group and quite 
properly impatient at anything that blocks 
their progress in bringing children and 
books together. It’s not good to look back- 
ward too often, but these librarians might 
be encouraged if once in a great while 
they glanced over their collective shoulders 
to see how far their cause has progressed 
in the last quarter of a century. 
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. - » for a really smooth functioning library 


Here’s the modern, efficient library at Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology. Specially built for 
versatility, Globe-Wernicke Standard Stacks 
provide almost endless variations for expan- 
sion in years to come. 


If you’re considering a new library or ex- 
panding and reorganizing an existing one, the 
selection and placement of book stacks are im- 
portant considerations requiring proficient 
planning. Globe-Wernicke library planning 
engineers are expert at helping you solve these 
problems . . . skillfully fitting your ideas and 


You need the 


tight stack 
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requirements into the most efficient layout 
possible. 

Consult Globe-Wernicke’s Library Engi- 
neering Staff for personal service, or write 
Dept. L-104 for Catalog 313, which contains 
complete information on construction and ap- 
plications of G-W Standard Steel Book Stacks. 





Engineering Specialists 
in Office Equipment, 


Systems and Visible Records. Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY - Books for Young Readers 
Fall— 1954 


Vera Amrein 

SUDDEN VOYAGE. Drawings by Frederick 
Henning. Young sailing fans will enjoy 
this mixture of boating and mystery. 224 
pp. Oct. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


Nina Brown Baker 

NICKELS AND DIMES: The Story of F. W. 
Woolworth. Drawings by Douglas Gors- 
line. An absorbing American success story. 
144 pp. Oct. Ages9-12. $2.50 


Richard Banks 

THE MYSTERIOUS LEAF. Drawings by /rene 
Haas. Three charming, eccentric profes- 
sors are the main characters in this amus- 
ing tale. 64 pp. Ages 6-9. $2.50 


Julie F. Batchelor 
and Claudia de Lys 


SUPERSTITIOUS? HERE’S WHY! Drawings by 
Erik Blegvad. An entertaining account of 
some age-old superstitions current today. 
160 pp. Oct. Ages10 up. $2.25 


Jerrold Beim 

WITH DAD ALONE. Drawings by Don Sibley. 
How two boys and their father readjust to 
a new way of life after Mother’s death. 
160 pp. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


Margot Benary-Isbert 
ROWAN FARM. A sequel to the well-loved 
The Ark, providing compassionate insight 
into life in postwar Germany. 288 pp. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 
Jean Bothwell 
THE RED BARN CLUB. Drawings by Margaret 
Ayer. A new story of the Holt Children, 
their pony, and a pet project. 256 pp. 
Ages 8-12. $3.00 


Madye Lee Chastain 

DARK TREASURE. Drawings by the author. 

A delightful story of a New York girl in 

the days of the clipper ships. 224 pp. 
Ages 9-12. $2.75 

Hans Fischer 

THE BIRTHDAY. Drawings in six colors by 

the author. The author-artist of Pitschi 

has created another enchanting animal 

picture book. 32 pp. Ages 4-8. $3.00 


C. H. Frick 

TOURNEY TEAM. A fine basketball story 
about Rocky Ryan and the Hillcrest High 
team fighting its way to the Indiana State 
finals. 224 pp. Ages12up. $2.75 


Mildred Lawrence 

DREAMBOATS FOR TRUDY. Drawings by Rob- 
ert Frankenberg. Two fifteen-year-old 
stepsisters on a hilarious and exciting trip 
to Europe. 192 pp. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


Stephen W. Meader 

THE BUCKBOARD STRANGER. Drawings by 

Paul Calle. What happens when a smooth- 

talking Texan stirs up trouble in a New 

England town of the early 1900’s. 224 pp. 
Ages12up. $2.75 


Andre Norton 

AT SWORDS’ POINTS. Mounting suspense 

and taut action in a tale involving the 

postwar European underground. 288 pp. 
Ages12up. $3.00 


Rita N. Oliver 
RAIN OR SHINE: Things to Make. Clear direc- 
tions and fine photographs for a variety of 
amusing things children can make from 
simple materials. 64 pp. 

Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Kathrene Pinkerton 
PEDDLER’S CREW. A fine junior novel of a 
girl’s emergence into young womanhood, 
set against the rugged coast of British 
Columbia in the 1920’s. 224 pp. 

Oct. Ages12up. $3.00 


Will and Nicolas 
CIRCUS RUCKUS. Drawings in color by 
Nicolas. Hilarious text and dramatic pic- 
tures in this circus book by an outstand- 
ing author-artist team. 48 pp. 

Ages 4-8. $2.75 


Sally Scott 
CHICA. Drawings by Joe Krush. A favorite 
author tells of a small boy’s longing to 
turn a stand-offish cowpony into a friend. 
Ages 8-12. 


128 pp. $2.25 
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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 
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LUBRARY 





Roanoke Public Library, Roanoke, Virginia 
Director: Harold J. Sander 
Architect: Frantz & Addkinson 
Consultant: Wheeler & Githens 








The Roanoke, Virginia Public Library is 
another modern American Library 
which has selected VMP bookstacks and 
library equipment to establish high func- 
tional and artistic standards for its interior. 








Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service... 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the 
use and specifications for multi-tier or 
free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL movable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 
















Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. ALA-10. 


yes Vs Leta | Oi inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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The exclusive printing quality built into genuine 
Picture Covers* offers by factual evidence more 
readership per penny invested than all other similar 
type bindings ever made. 





Jicture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


tz 
\ nat \ 
\ -: NLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDIN 
33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 
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It is safe to guess that some of 
this crowd of people belongs to 
that fifth of the population of 
the United States which is with- 
out library service. No matter 
how good the guess may be, li- 
brarians believe that libraries and 
the free access to books should 
be available to all people. The 
building is the new wing of the 
Providence Public Library. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the “ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The “Bulletin” is partially indexed in 
"Education Index," and "Library Liter- 
ature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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Hotel Congressional 
Washington 3, D.C. 
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This is a‘“face and place” page* 


Here is a graphic device used 
throughout the set of twenty vol- 
umes of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA to tell where peo- 
ple live, what they do, what they 
eat, how they travel, and many other 
important facts about the fauna and 
flora of their country. 

Throughout the set-—wherever 
possible—the editors of THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
utilize pictures to carry the burden 
of explanation. 





















“‘One picture is worth a thousand 
words,”” the ancient Chinese ob- 


served. 
Ek Consider for a moment the 


g, Unique character of the pictorial 
ae device shown here, and how many 


words would be required to con- 











f vey all the images which are now 






quickly discerned throygh pic- 


tures—the variety of racial strains, 
the fine detail of facial character- 
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&™ is one of a sevies of advertisements di 
to focus attention on the many exclusive featt 





istics, the type of clothing worn, tent ures of 

1) " t THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA and thu 
Dili the kind of farming and industry explain why countless owners of this remarkable new 
> work have found the 20 volumes so much 






refer 
more exciting and readable to use. 





pursued. 






THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 
} y 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


@ 10,000,000 words 
@ 10,000 pages 

@ 50,000 subjects 

@ 15,000 illustrations 
e 

e 








Hundreds of full color illustrations 
3200 important contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 

@ 40 beautiful, informative end papers 

@ 190-page world atlas in color 

@ Thousands of cross references 

@ Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 
Cheirman, Editorial Boord 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE 
Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 
’ Available to schools and librories only, 
ot the usual library discount. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


metus: SPENCER PRESS, ING. 17 noice ues 8.58 
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EDITORIAL 





A LEss oBvious reason for looking at Libraries in the United 
States today concerns about 30 millions of our people for whom 
We deal with the living, making way for 
What librarians and leading citizens say here about 
library service demonstrates what can and should obtain from one 


libraries do not exist. 
the unborn. 


end of this country to the other. 


Perhaps we are too used to say ing that about 30 million citizens of 
We say it day after 


the United States are without library service. 
day, so frequently that it begins to roll off our 
lips as easily and with as much meaning as a 
remark on the weather. You can say something 
about the weather and in the next breath neither 
you nor anyone else will know, much less care, 
that you've ever mentioned it. 

If we could always coin new and different 
ways of saying the fact, each invoking with 
electric suddenness a fresh appreciation and 
awareness of what the fact means! Those thirty 
million people, for example, would more than 
populate the country of Spain; they would fill 
15 states as populous as Connecticut or 15 
cities as big as Los Angeles. If these people 
without library service were evenly distributed 
over the continental United States, you would 
find five of them in every square mile. Thirty 
million people could easily elect a President of 
the United St: 1tes—Republican, Democrat or 
Communist. They could preserve or destroy 
the Freedom to Read. 

The implications of these figures are no less 
obvious now than they have always been but 
the need for realizing x them anew, day after day, 
is a serious one. It is not enough to pay lip 
service to the fact; imagination is needed to 
drive the significance home. 

One of the synonyms for the 30 million people 
without library service is the Library Services 
Bill. This may be called the positiv e way of 
saying it, but unfortunz ately, the results are too 
much the same. We may hear or read this 
phrase so often that finally it evokes little or 
no response. We pass it by because there are 
so many other things to be done. Yet continued 
awareness of such an important problem is es- 
sential to an ultimate solution. This does not 
mean an awareness only on the part of those 
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whose work is directly concerned with solving 
the problem, it means an awareness on the part 
of all of us who serve the cause of libraries. 
The problem is sufficiently complex and its so- 
lution so all-embracing, that no librarian in this 
country holds a position too humble or too 
re mote to be unconcerned. 

It may seem strange that the limitations of 
language should exert any restraining effect 
upon the development of libraries. Yet when 
we see, as here, librarians and civic leaders 
cataloging the incalculable good that the library 
performs for its community, there must some- 
where be a lack of communication and under- 
standing to explain why nearly a fifth of the 
popul: ition of the United States has no library 
service available to it. 

The responsibility for providing library serv- 
ice to the 30-million crowd—a chance to become 
self-educated and better informed—may not be 

easy to assign. In our opinion, however, some 
of this may also be traced to a lack of under- 
standing. If we grant the goods -the library 
yields to its community and agree that those 
who are library-served make better citizens, it 
seems right that some portion of the financial 
responsibility belongs to the federal govern- 
ment. 

As far as library goods are concerned, we 
need mention here only the way in which li- 
braries have championed the Constitutional 
Freedoms, specifically Intellectual Freedom or 
the Freedom to Read. Considered only in this 
respect, libraries are a democratic bulwark. 

Still, in the United States there are enough 
people without library service to establish a 
new nation, 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Dear Friend: 


I'd like to tell you a little story, for it makes a point you should be aware of. 

A neighbor of mine was once a big name athlete and a nice fellow as well. He was 
successful in business, a community leader, and a father of three boys. You know the 
type. But the one thing he wanted more than anything else almost slipped away. 
He’d always wanted a boy who would also star as an athlete. So as the first boy came 
along, he bought him anything and everything and always the best. He tried to 
teach him men’s games. But it just didn’t work. The baseball bats, the tennis 

rackets, everything, were always too big for him. He couldn’t understand the 
complicated explanations and so wasn’t interested in the adult games. The harder his 
dad tried the worse it got, until the boy thoroughly disliked athletics. 


With his second son he did the same thing and got the same result. 


But somehow a few years ago he woke up to what was wrong. As his third son 

came along, he also got him the best of equipment, but of a different kind. In recent 
years many big companies have developed equipment that fits the growing child. 
Junior baseball leagues have equipment, playfields, and rules made to fit the user. 
That is the kind of equipment he bought. Well, you can guess the outcome. 

The boy is using these things that are his size and loves it. His dad is both proud 
and sad —proud of his third son, and that he finally found the right answer, 

but sad that he had tried to force his first two sons to use things that didn’t fit. 


I found out about this one night when the father came to me for some help. He told 
me the whole story, and asked if the same idea wouldn’t apply to books. He knew 

I was associated with Britannica and wondered if I could recommend a set 

of books which was made to fit younger minds, reading level and vocabulary. He was 
sure that to be used and enjoyed, books had to fit just as athletic materials had to fit. 


I had both the answer and the reference books to meet his needs. Some years ago, 
Britannica realized the great need for instructional materials designed and edited 
to fit the younger mind. BRITANNICA JUNIOR meets these needs. Teachers, 
librarians and parents by the thousands are discovering what my neighbor learned 
so late. If you are still making the mistake of forcing young minds to use adult 
materials that don’t fit, change before it’s too late. I can guarantee both you and the 
young minds you are developing will be ever grateful to BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


(AC o---€, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 


Sincere, /, 
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is ““SHELF-BOUND”’ today 


Its contents may be neither subversive nor 
objectionable, but there it stands, day after day 
and week after week, unnoticed in its drab and 
unattractive binding. 

Let HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM 
in any one of 20 bright and cheerful colors put 
it into circulation again. And . . . don’t worry 
about its getting soiled or worn for 
HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM not only 
wears well, as exhaustive tests and actual library 
experience have proved, but a wipe with a damp 
cloth removes soil and grime. 

For durability and dependability PLUS 
colors that have ‘“‘circulation appeal” specify 
HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM and notice 


how books will move. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INc. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE - SAN FRANCISCO 
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TO THE BINDER: 


Holliston Roxite Buck- 
ram takes stamping 
and printing easily 
with full coverage. 
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President Mumford, holding the only Bible ever endorsed by Congress, was sworn 
in as the eleventh Librarian of Congress on September 1 by Associate Justice 
Harold H. Burton of the Supreme Court. 


Douglas Bryant, Chairman of ALA's International Relations Board, will represent 
the Association at the 1954 meeting of the Council of IFLA at Zagreb, 


Yugoslavia, September 27-October l. 
The ALA Executive Board meets in Chicago October 26-28. 
The ALA Committee on Divisional Relations, under the chairmanship of Louis 


Nourse, will continue its studies during a meeting at ALA Headquarters 
October 29-30. 





Roundup of ALA conference dates: 1955 Midwinter, February 1-5 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago; 1955 Annual, July 3-9 at Philadelphia; 
1956 Midwinter, January 30-February 4 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago; 1956 Annual, June 17-23 at Miami Beach; 1957 Annual, June 23-29 

at Kansas City. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York has made a grant of $7,500 to ALA to 
cover one-half of the cost of a management survey of the Association. (See 
Memo To Members, July-August 1954). 


Headquarters Staff will attend and participate in a number of state and 
regional meetings during October: 


Southeastern Library Association (Sept. 29-Oct. 2) - Miss Beatty, 
Mrs. Love, Mrs. Stevenson, Mr. Dooley, and Mr. Clift. 


Missouri Library Association (Sept. 30-Oct. 2) - Miss Bennett. 
National Conference on Rural Education (Oct. 4-6) - Miss Batchelder. 
Round Table of National Organizations (Oct. 4-6) - Miss Kee. 

Kansas Library Association (Oct. 5-8) - Miss Bennett. 

New York Library Association (Oct. 7-9) - Mr. Clift. 

Mountain Plains Library Association (Oct. 7-9) - Mrs. Mahoney. 
Clinic oh Planning Conferences (Oct. 13-15) - Miss Kee. 

Nebraska Library Association (Oct. 14-16) - Miss Myer. 


New England Library Association (Oct. 17-20) - Miss Batchelder, 
Miss Kee, Mrs. Mahoney, and Mr. Hamlin. 
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Read Your Favorite Column 





As you well know, a lot of chairs are not designed to provide proper posture. 
Spot X-rays would tell the story. 


You will find that the No. 264 New Life Chair was designed with full con- 
sideration for the reader's comfortable concentration. The pitch of the back and 
the improved design of the saddle make it explicitly a reading chair. The 264 
Chair will give you life-long satisfaction because, 


It Provides Correct and Lasting Comfort 





LU 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 
1716 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Mississippi Library Association (Oct. 22-23) - Mrs. Stevenson. 


Chapter redesignation. Amendments to the Bylaws governing ALA chapters 
were ratified by the ALA membership on June 25, 1954, at Minneapolis. UCon- 
sequently, it is now possible for ALA chapters to consider the matter of 
formal redesignation by the ALA Council. Council has set the interim period 
within which existing chapters must apply for formal redesignation as not 
later than the 1956 Midwinter Meeting. A statement of procedures to be 
followed has been sent to all chapters and is given here for the information 
of all members of chapters and of the ALA: 


1. Members of a state, provincial, territorial, or regional library 
association are the ones who should vote on whether that library 
association should apply for chapter designation. These members 
may or may not be ALA members, just so they are members of the 
state, provincial, territorial or regional library association 
concerned. 


2. After such an association votes to apply for chapter designation, 
the ALA members in the geographic area covered by the association, 
and only the ALA members (all of them, regardless of whether they 
are members of the given library association) are to be polled on 
their approval of the application. 


3. The secretary of the Council (ALA Executive Secretary) expects 
to have ready before the end of 1954 an authentic list of ALA 
members in the geographic area, which he will forward to the 
applying association for its use in polling all ALA members in 
its area for approval of its request for chapter designation. 


4- A report on a) the vote of the members of the specific library 
association to apply; and b) the result of the poll of ALA members 
approving the application, should be sent by the applying associa- 
tion to the Secretary of the Council, together with eight (8) 
copies of the current constitution and bylaws of the applying 
association. 


5. The constitution and bylaws of the applying association will be 
examined by the ALA Constitution and Bylaws Committee for certifi- 
cation that there is no conflict with the ALA Constitution and 
Bylaws. 


6. The Council will then be asked to vote on the application for 
chapter designation. 


7. After formal designation as a chapter, the chapter may elect 
councilors as provided in the Bylaws. 


8. All present chapters continue to be chapters, and their Council 
representation legal, until applications for redesignation have 
been acted on for their geographic area by Council. 


Srl etl 


David H. Clift 
September 15, 1954 Executive Secretary 
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HE WENT UP IN A JET... AND 
He turns to The Book of Knowledge to see CAME D ‘B N 


how a jet flies. Suddenly, caught by the 


narrative style and the vivid pictures, | N A N 


he reads on... and on. Soon, the mind 

that wondered idly about airplanes is E LEV A . a 
humming with facts about elevators... 

and another youngster is on his way 

to becoming a reader. 


Primarily, of course, The Book of Knowledge is 
an accurate and modern reference work... 

its 20 volumes covering 7,600 pages, over 12,700 
pictures, more than 40,000 alphabetically 
arranged index references and cross-references, 
and 1,850 fact index entries. BUT, because 

its material is arranged to think the way the 
child does . . . this unique reference work 
actually makes children want to read. Put into 
everyday use, The Book of Knowledge has 
proved a valuable ally in libraries everywhere. 
Is it at work for you? Write today for full 
information on the newest edition. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peapien The Book of Popular Science. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 
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OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON 


’ June 8, 1954 


Mr. Ransom L. Richardson, Editor 
American Library Association Bulletin 
50 East Huron 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


»i 


Dear Mr. Richardson: 

I appreciate very much your asking me to make a brief contribution to your special issue of 
the American Library Association Bulletin which will present a comprehensive picture of United 
States libraries today. . 

The enormous complexity of national and international life requires today- more than ever 
before the closest cooperation and understanding between the citizens of this country and their 
governmental leaders. 

Look what has happened in the last tWenty-five years. 

Reluctantly, yet because of necessity, the United States has ennai the mantle of leadership 
in the frée world. The realm of applied science and technology has moved far ahead of the 
capacity of most Americans to understand what is taking place. The interdependence of a 
world community of nations has raised new and highly complicated economic and _ political 
problems. 

Even as this country continues to grow in strength and population, the processes of our own 
government inevitably become more diverse and complex. What less than two centuries ago 
was a relatively simple agricultural community has now become the greatest nation on earth. 

As America’s responsibilities enlarge in a shrinking world, it becomes increasingly important 
for all her people to obtain the level of education necessary to cope intelligently with the very 
difficult problems that have to be faced. 

Despite the fact that the United States provides better educational opportunities for her 
citizens than any other country in the world, there are still millions of Americans who have not 
been able to obtain as complete a formal education as they would have liked. 

They must rely on self-education, and indispensable to this process are the libraries of this 
country. I can not over-emphasize how important to the needed expansion of adult education is a 
strong, intelligent, and dynamic library program which can provide well-rounded and attractive 
facilities in as many communities as possible throughout the nation. 

It is a pleasure for me to wish the American Library Association every success as it meets 


this significant challenge. 


Sincerely, 





RN:lgh Richard Nixon 
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PENNY PINCHER #130 





CHALLENGER #122 


Tn 


eindee ! 


The following 
changes in specifi- 
cations will be ef- 
fective on October 
1, 1954, for all 
Marador Binders. 
REGAL #110} 







CHALLENGER #124 


1. 


24, 


. IRREMOVABLE SCREWS! A 





STOCK NUMBERS. The former REGAL 
binder remains unchanged, with a few excep- 
tions in metal parts, and is now the REGAL 
#110. The former CHALLENGER is discon- 
tinued. Replacing it are two new CHAL- 
LENGERS: #122 is similar to original but 
carries an opaque flexible back cover; and 
#124 has a translucent flexible front cover 
and opaque rigid plastic back cover. The 
PENNY PINCHER # 130 is unchanged. 


SIZES New 
size designations are: H, 18” high; J, 1614” 
high; K, 15” high; L, 14” high; M, 13” high; 
P, 12” high; Q, 11” high; S, 854” high. Deduct 
¥%,” from binder height for max. mag. height. 


. COLOR. Stock spine colors: red, green, brown. 
. METALS. All REGAL #110, CHALLENGER 


#122 and CHALLENGER #124 have lockbar 
metals only. All PENNY PINCHER #4130 
have snapout metals only. 


HANDLING CHARGE. To simplify accounts, a 
handling charge of .20 each binder east of 
Denver and .15 each bincer west of Denver 
is made for f.o.b. destination billing, appreci- 
ably less than our postage and shipping costs. 


new improved endpost de- 
sign provides irremovable 
locking screws. New keys 
fit both old and new end- 
posts with no “upside- 
down” screws possible. 





Write for further details PAT. APPLIED FOR 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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with the improved 


Microcard 





WITH THE NEW 


em 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 





The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 

ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 

. the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 

ai Sea top readability of all opaque microprint 

e even at the extreme edges and corners of 

the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 

write 0 relaxing reading without eye strain. 

Libraries all over the world depend on 

FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 

PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. valuable books, charts, research material 

are reproduced clearly on the large 97%" 

x 1044” viewing screen. The magnifica- 

tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 

- THE MICROCARD CORPORATION Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 

READER DIVISION of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
BOX 314A LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN Other models available. 
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Preface 


LIBRARIES EXIST to make books useful to people. That was the philosophy upon which the 
American Library Association was founded seventy-eight years ago. That premise remains as 
sound today as in 1876. It is perhaps the one and only point of unanimous agreement among 
the profession. But the methods employed by the library world to maintain such a philosophy 
differ strikingly from the library life of that era. “Books” today include films, records and other 
related materials. Library service has divided into special areas and areas within areas. Public, 
college, school and “special” libraries are the great divisions of the profession. Cross-cutting 
these areas are further alignments such as cataloging, reference, children’s, extension, acquisitions, 
and many others. This trend to specialization requires all of us who are practicing librarians 
to concentrate on our own particular field. Consequently, while we are vaguely aware of the 
existence of other members of the library family, we are not sure of their exact place in it, and 
we lack appreciation of their value to the whole of library service. 

This issue of the ALA Bulletin, then, might be expected to give us a picture of library 
service as it exists today in all its variety. This it does, on a solid and professional basis. 
However, while the ALA Bulletin is a profession: il tool for the information of librarians, there is a 
greater and more urgent reason for this issue. 

Library service, since its conception, has become more and more a function of government, 
whether it be local, state or national. Most public and school—and many college libraries—are 
tax supported. Even those privately supported are dependent on government for services of 
various kinds, for government publications, and for the very laws under which they exist. In the 
past twenty years, through depression, war, and prosperity, library service has become 
increasingly related to the Federal government. Coincident with this trend the ALA established 
a Washington office eight years ago. Late in 1953 the Congress and the President established 
a Commission on Intergovernmental Relations which will soon make recommendations con- 
cerning the areas of service for which the Federal government has responsibility, and the 
functions which belong t@ state and local governments. The Commission provides the library 
profession with an opportunity to report its progress and present its problems. 

Most public officials have great res spect for libraries but little knowledge of them. This is 
true also of the average person, the man in the street or whatever you call him. The library of 
today is far different than the stereotype he carries in his mind. This issue of the ALA Bulletin 
pe aints a “big picture” for trustees, government officials, legislators, educational groups, and others 
to whom librarians will want to hand the issue. It is, in short, another device for bringing home 
to everyone the great importance of the library in today’s world and the desirability of going 
forward with its de velopment. 

WALTER BrAHM, Chairman 
Special Committee on Federal-State Relations 
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Introduction 






a ; 
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NORMAN COUSINS ; 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY today suffers from 
excessive public veneration and_ insufficient 
public support. People bow from the bottom 
of their cerebral lobes as they pass a library’s 
august columns; they speak in memorial-chapel 
whispers when they venture inside -the far- 
from-pearly library gates; they observe an al- 
most statuesque solemnity in front of the 
catalogue cards. There is plenty of hushed 
awe but very little of the welcome tinkle of 
silver. 

As a result, the average American com- 
munity today is not far from finding itself in 
a critical position with respect to its library 
facilities and services. When Andrew Carnegie 
established his nationwide community library 
endowment the population of the United States 
was about half what it is today. Meanwhile, 
in the last half century the educational level of 
America has had the most prodigious rise in 
human history. Assuming there is some con- 
nection, however frighte ningly slight at times, 
between education and books, it should be 
apparent that the American people are ready 
for a major program of library expansion. Hun- 
dreds of new communities in the United States 
are without public libraries at all. Meanwhile 
many hundreds of established libraries are op- 
erating in structures badly in need of extensive 
repairs. Even without reference to the drastic 
need for expansion, existing equipment in many 
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The Need 
for Continuity 


cases is fast approaching obsolescence. Budg- 
ets for new books, the librarians tell us, are 
only a fraction of what is required om to keep 
the library’s shelves up to date. As for the 
new dev elopments that properly fall within the 
sphere of the public library which likes to re- 
gard itself as a community center—such de- 
velopments as documentary film departments, 
microfilming, music- -recording departments, etc. 
—only a smal] handful of public libraries in 
the country have been fortunate enough to be 
able to kee »p up with the times. 

The big question concerns public support. 
Whether through direct taxation or as part of 
the community education budget or through 
voluntary contributions, the library in a demo- 
cratic society must sooner or later be main- 
tained on a democratic basis. It would be 
nice to suppose that there is another Andrew 
Carnegie somewhere getting ready to give 
$53,000,000 for lo@al libraries. It would be 
nice to suppose that there are dozens of John 
Jacob Astors and Samuel Tildens and James 
Lenoxes and Enoch Pratts sprinkled all over 
the United States waiting to establish the seven- 
and eight-figure endowments in every city and 
community to meet the new and enlarged 
needs. But being what it is, the issue rests 
squarely with the American people themselves 
It is doubtful, however, that public support 
will be forthcoming unless the libraries—public 
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and university both—do a better job of present- 
ing their case to the public than has been done 
until now. 

Even in such library-conscious cities, com- 
paratively speaking, as Baltimore, Providence, 
and Cleveland, where the public libraries are 
municipal showplaces, seven out of ten people 
have never taken out a library card. The 
national average is considerably lower. Count- 
less millions of underpriviieged Americans have 
never stepped inside a public library. The big 
job is to get them to come in. No doubt the 
prospect of success in such a venture would 
give some of our librarians the shivers. But, 
as Milton was good enough to remind us, one 
of the most salutary gifts of human intelligence 
is that it can transform a threatened hell into a 
potential heaven. The very act of bringing 
people in large numbers into the libraries will 
serve to acquaint the general public not only 
with the benefits of personal library affiliation 
but with the need for an up-to-date plant that 
can do full justice to the community. More- 
over, if the future of the library in America 
depends mainly on general citizen backing 
rather than individual endowments, it is doubt- 
ful whether such large scale support is ob- 
tainable without large-scale participation. 

Such a magnificent invasion opens up all 
sorts of opportunities for revamping some of 
the public attitudes toward libraries in gen- 
eral. I am afraid that too many people regard 
the library as a place which furnishes all the 
answers and not enough people see it as a 
battleground of ideas. The dynamic library 
is more than a book re pository or an exchange 
station of a fact- -dispe nsing unit; it is a place 
where one can exercise one’s own ideas, where 
he puts those ideas to a test. In short, I have 
in mind a headquarters for the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas. 

The library is not a shrine for the worship 
of books. It is not a temple where literary 
incense must be burned or where one’s devo- 
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tion to the bound book is expressed in ritual. 
A library, to modify the famous metaphor of 
Socrates, is the delivery room for the birth of 
ideas—a place where history comes to life. 

To live at a time when the term “human 
destiny” is no longer a philosophical abstrac- 
tion is to be confronted by the need to justify 
the uniqueness of man. Being alive today im- 
poses an awesome responsibility—a responsi- 
bility to be measured in terms of transcendent 
values. As it concerns the American people, 
this responsibility means vital moral leadership 
on a world scale—if we are not to cancel out 
the meaning of our own history. 

do not mean to suggest that the university 


can by itself bring about the needed public 


awareness of the throbbing new changes that 
Americans—individually and _ collectively—are 
called upon to meet. What is required is a 
far-reaching mobilization of the moral and 
intellectual—no less than physical—resources of 
a democratic society. In such a mobilization, 
however, the American university has an im- 
portant part to play. A new conception of 
adult education is needed, one which takes it 
out of the category of marginal importance in 
our national life and regards it as central in 
the over-all pattern of American education. 
First of all, I suppose we shall have to shatter 
the myth that formal education, up through and 
including college, necessarily represents an 
adequate education. The need today is for 
continuity—continuity that will enable the in- 
d' vidual to maintain some basic comprehension 
at least of a fast-changing world, that will 
enable him to avoid the feeling of helplessness 
that has swept over so many people who have 
thrown up their hands when confronted with 
the recurring crises of an Atomic Age and who 
no longer feel that as individuals they can 
exercise any influence or control over their 
own collective destiny. I know this all sounds 
pretty cosmic, but we live at a time when the 
cosmic has become the casual. 
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THE COMMUNITY SPEAKS 





A Library Is Vital 


Mayor FRANK P. ZEIDLER 


Milwaukee, 


A LIBRARY is as vital to any community as 
its machine shops and its department stores. 

First of ‘all, the more involved forms of busi- 
ness and commercial life can flourish only 
where there is a library to add to the working 
knowledge of the businessmen and me chants. 

Much of the knowledge which industrial 
leaders need to operate their factories has been 
collected by chance and accident. Many of 
these men have grown with their businesses 
and by a fortunate train of events have been 
lucky enough to survive. But methods and 
conditions rapidly change under the impact 
of sy stematic, scientific invention, and no man 

can ‘hope to keep pace with all these changes 
by mere chance. To keep up with his business 
rivals he must have a constant source of the 
latest information on hand for his employees 
and himself. 

In recent times, the persons most anxious 
for the increase of funds for our Milwaukee 
library budget have been the men of science 
and the owners and operators of small but 
rather involved businesses. These men need 
the help of technical libraries which they them- 
selves cannot afford. 





mayor of Milwaukee was 
elected 1948 and re-elected 
for another 4-year term in 
1952. In 1948 he received 
a national award of the 
Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce as one of the 10 out- 
standing American men 
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Wisconsin 


Secondly, we must recognize the need for 
the general extension of culture and under- 
standing among a great many people. There 
are sO many proble ms arising from the rapid 
pace at which our complicated society is mov- 
ing that we can hope to keep people posted 
about these developments only by expanded 
library services. Such services must not be 
regarded as applying only to books but must 
include publications of all sorts, recordings, 
and the proper use of television and radio. 

A library can serve as a wholesome, cultural, 
and recreational function for the community 
at large. Many new and strange kinds of 
stresses are being placed on people. They 
seek relief from these stresses—whether it be 
the heat of a job in a foundry or being cooped 
up at a stenographer's desk in a too- tiny office. 
Too often people seek to gain relief from the 
tedious and boring nature of their work by 
indulging in unwholesome and destructive re- 
laxation. A library can furnish both the posi- 
tive cultural relief and it can show them roads 
to new occupations or to new hobbies which 
will bring their lives back into balance. 

Lastly, all knowledge cannot be formally 
revealed by our schools and colleges. There 
must be a chance for the free and random play 
of the human spirit to seek out new know ledge 
for itself and to develop fresh interests and 
pursuits. 

The library, by bringing such 
random inquiry into contact with the w ritings 
of the best and most fruitful thinkers of all 
times, can lead to new physical and _ social 
inventions which human civilization will need 
to overcome the problems of the future. 


free and 
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| MERICANA 


51 | ax melas 


The AMERICANA has long been world-famous as an 
authoritative reference work . . . an outstanding 
treasury of readable and reliable information, 
comprehensive in treatment and concise in its 
presentation ... a giant in its field. 


Today’s AMERICANA is the result of years 
of intensive revision under an objective and 
imaginative editorial policy. It is a giant of 
30 great volumes, 27 million words, pro- 
fusely illustrated and clearly written to 
be understandable to students, teachers 
and general readers. 


Teachers and librarians will be inter- 
ested in the thousands of new articles 
on subjects of scholarly and popular 
interest, for example: 

. An outstanding new article on the 


United States, 268 pages. 
* A new illustrated series of 15 articles 
on Plants and Plant Science, 56 pages. 
+ New articles on Africa, Asia, Korea, 
Mexico, American Art, Spain, 
Celtic Literature, Biography, 
and many other important subjects. 


Write for FREE Booklet ALA 


Americana Corporation 
School and Library Division 
2 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 








A giant in American reference works 


Lhe Encyclopedia 











LIBRARY BUREAU means much 
more than beautiful technical wood 
equipment and steel book stack. This 
is true because LIBRARY BUREAU 
represents a service of people... 
people who give constant creative 
thought to library planning problems 
... people backed by decades of 
experience in solving such problems. 


This experience is yours in our unique 
Planning and Consultation Service... 


Remington Mand 








Library Bureau—A Complete Library Planning Service 


and this applies whether you’re build- 
ing, remodeling, or simply rearranging 
your library. 


Your LIBRARY BUREAU Special- 
ist will gladly tell you more about this 
noteworthy service to librarians and 
architects. Or, write today to Rem- 
ington Rand, Room 2048, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York, 
for complete details. They’re yours 
for the asking. 


Room 2048, 315 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Its Greatest Service 


to Industry 


PauL G. HOFFMAN 


INTELLECTUALLY, as well as physically and 
spiritually, America has made tremendous prog- 
ress in the first half of this twentieth century. 

In 1900 only 7 per cent of all children of 
high school age were still in school; by mid- 
century this figure has increased to 80 per 
In 1900 we had 7,200 college and uni- 
versity teachers; today we have more than ten 
times that number. But formal education is 
only one example of our progress. 

In self-education the American people have 
taken even greater strides. As shining evi- 
dence we have the remarkable expansion that 
has taken place throughout the country in li- 
brary facilities and their use. In our hamlets 
and our metropolises the library, like most of 
our priceless endowments, has become so basic 
a part of our lives that it is taken for granted. 

To discuss what this great system of free 
libraries means to industry is to discuss what 
it means to America. There are of course 
the innumerable ways in which the libraries 
assist industry in research and in business refer- 
ence and development. They are highly im- 
portant. But the libraries’ greate st service to 
industry lies in what the libraries do for the 
millions of working men and women who are 
industry’s life blood. 

Whereas very few factory workers indeed 
patronized libraries of any kind in 1900, to- 
day I have no doubt but that the people who 
work in industry are by far the largest users 
of public library service. This is due to more 
than the great broadening of the availability 
of the service. It is due also to the educational 
advance noted above, to more leisure time 
resulting from our technological revolution, and 
above all to the fact that, as this galvanic 
twentieth century has unfolded, we have had 
to give greater exercise to one of our most im- 
portant freedoms—the freedom to inquire. We 
have had to make vital decisions as a people, 
and we have learned that making them wisely 


cent. 
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calls for full and active exercise of our freedom 
of speech, from which our freedoms of thought 
and inquiry derive. 

Especially in the past decade has this been 
true, as we have come to grips with the external 
and internal menace of communism. We have 
seen that freedom of speech is a right without 
which all others are meaningless. We have 
observed the tyrants of our time taking the 
quickest and surest way of crushing individual 
liberty by denying their people the right to 
think freely and to speak their mind. Even 
while giving their own kind of lip service to 
the word “freedom” they have spread fear of 
freedom in their lands, and their people have 
been afraid even to seek the truth let alone 
express it aloud. 

Here in our own country our deep concern 
over the communist danger has led to con- 
fusions and pressures by which a tyranny of 
fear has taken root. We see evidences of it 
in many areas of public life, with men and 
institutions—often good men and good institu- 
tions—afraid to speak out, and afraid to let 
others speak out. Here it is not fear of secret 
police, or fear that we will be sent to Siberia— 
but fear that we may lose our standing in so- 
ciety or our popularity or worse if we do not 
conform with what would-be thought con- 
trollers insist we must think. The dynamic 
freedoms of dissent, controversy and debate 
are under challenge. 





chairman of the Board of The 
Studebaker-Packard Corpo- 
ration, was formerly presi- 
dent and director of The 
Ford Foundation from Janu- 
ary 1951 to March 1953. 
Prior to that he was Admin- 
istrator of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 
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Facing up to this challenge, the libraries of 
America stand as citadels of freedom. We 
know that in Russia and like states there are 
“libraries” or their equivalent in the sense that 
there are buildings housing collections of books 
and documents. But these are not the kind of 
libraries that free men enjoy. They are sterile 
and unproductive. The subject matter within 
them is closely prescribed and controlled. Not 
only do they help smother freedom of thought 
and inquiry, they help make such freedom 
impossible. 

Wisely, in America we have guarded the 
integrity of our libraries as we have protected 
our most fundamental sources of strength. We 
have realized that we need have no fear for 
the virility and vitality of our libraries as long as 
they are guided by their own inspiring Library 
Bill of Rights, which states that “there should be 
the fullest practicable provision of material pre- 
senting all points of view concerning the prob- 
lems and issues of our times, international, na- 
tional and local: and books or other reading 
matter of sound factual authority should not 
be proscribed or removed from library shelves 
because of partisan or doctrinal disap- 
proval.” 





It is not simply a coincidence that the 
American people are at once the best informed 


and most productive people on earth. There 
is a close relationship between these two at- 
tributes. Intelligence, loyalty, enthusiasm and 
a high sense of moral responsibility all con- 
tribute potently to the human ability to do 
good work, to achieve real quality in work, and 
to achieve inc reasing output w ithout increasing 
the expenditure of human energy. And these 
are traits that can flourish among a whole 
population only in a free society such as ours. 

Equally important to industry is the fact 
that the kind of government and economic 
climate which make our free enterprise system 
possible can exist and grow only where there 
is a free and enlightened citizenry. 

Industry therefore—like other segments of 
our national life—owes much to the libraries 
of the nation and to those who work to keep 
our library facilities expanding and improving. 
Our entire people have constant reason to 
honor the library administrators and_ staffs 
across the country who are dedicated to pres- 
ervation of the free access to ideas and full 
freedom of expression that are the tradition 
and heritage of America. 








Should farmers read? 
What do they read? What should they read? 
Are farm families too busy to read? Where do 
they get their reading material? Has agriculture 
anything . common with libraries? Do those 
engaged in agriculture have any interest in 
using libra ury service? Should they have more? 
W hy? These and many more que stions come 
to one’s mind when agriculture is mentioned 
in connection with libraries. 

There is no time nor space available to go 
into any detail as to the complexion of agri- 
culture—its multitudinous problems, trends, in- 
come, uncertainties, risks, regional differences, 
differences in commodities produced, short- 
comings of the marketing and distribution sys- 
tem, farm organization, cooperatives, legisla- 
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Agriculture and Libraries 


OsEp A. WyuM 


tive programs, political complexities, and inter- 
dependence with all other segments of society. 
Rather, we'll try to be general and objective 
as to the five million farm families as a whole, 
making up one-sixth of the nation’s population. 

But, it is fundamental when taking a studied 
view of agriculture to realize (too many do 
not) there is a continued constant struggle 
going on (which promises to become even more 
intense) as to the future type of agriculture 
tenure in the United States. That struggle and 
its outcome is of vital importance to the re- 
lationship and function of libraries. The issue 

—although often beclouded and dimmed—is 
whether our agriculture is to be a family-type 
agriculture with the land owned and operated 
by families who till and live on the land with 
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a decent American standard of living—or 
whether it is to go the way of other and by- 
gone civilizations—absentee landlordism—feud- 
alism—large factory-type holdings and opera- 
tions with all the consequent social evils this 
implies. Much of the farm program which has 
and continues to embroil Congress has portents 
and overtones in this conflict. 

In this connection, it should be recognized 
that the rural individual owned and operated 
farm and home has been and should continue 
to be the backbone of American democracy. It 
is one of the greatest heritages of our economic 
and political policy which has come down to 
us from colonial days—given impetus through 
our independence er ra—and through one meas- 
ure after another of our subsequent constitu- 
tional democratic republican form of govern- 
ment. It is based on a rural democracy where 
the dignity of the individual has real oppor- 
tunity to flower, bloom and make seed in this 
age of commercialism, economic concentration 
and materialism—still a remaining tangible ex- 
ample of individual meaning in this confusion 
we call civilization. 

But, democracy in itself is dependent upon 
its citizens measuring up to the responsibilities 
of democracy. Some years ago, I heard one of 
the leading educators in this nation state that 
democracy could not survive unless the great 
majority of its citizens had the equivalent of 
a liberal arts college education. He went on 
to say that did not necessarily imply a college 
degree. But, he said it did imply ability to 
read, write, and pass judgment on what one 
reads and writes. 

Agriculture is almost pathetic in its lack of 
college-trained personnel actually operating 
and living on the land. In my county we made 
a survey some years ago, and out of 1,100 
odd farms, found less than ten farmers with a 
college education. Many other counties in 
America are not much better. I will not go 
into the reasons for this at this time. It is im- 
proving. But, it does point up the necessity 
for rural people to overcome in other ways this 
implied handicap and threat to continued de- 
mocracy. Reading and study in the home and 
on the community level points the way. 

Let us go back and take a look at our first 
question. Yes, nearly all farmers read some- 
thing. Cursory checks indicate most farm 
families keep a daily paper. They usually 
have one or more local weekly papers that 
covers the news and activities of the local com- 
munity. Then there is the farm press—once a 
month or every two weeks. Very few farm 
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homes but what get their farm organization 
press—one or more cooperative newsletters or 
papers—and at least one or two other farm 
journals. Then there are radios and soon TV 
will be almost as prevalent. Nearly every 
home has a few books—a few homes, quite a 
few. For those latter, income is usually the 
limiting factor. Or time. 

Many a farm family will frankly tell you 
that the above-mentioned items that nearly 
every farm home has and receives is just a 
whole lot more than they ever get time to 
use and read. One of the paradoxes of our 
mechanical age is that the more labor-saving 
equipment we devise and secure, the less time 
we seem to have, at least for the finer arts of 
living. Can libraries help solve that sort of 
sphinx? 

One could stop at this point and make a case 
for leaving matters as is. “Farmers already 
have more to read than they get around to. 
There is no need to change or improve what 
they read so far as their farming is concerned, 
for already they are producing more than is 
being used. So, they must be getting plenty 
of technology. Maybe they are too busy with 
their present mode of operation to read. But 
why be concerned about that? Instead of 
losing any sleep about reading or knowing for 
farm people, leave that sort of thing to the 
long-hairs and maybe the teachers, the lawyers 
and clergy. If there are some things farmers 
do not know, remember ignorance is bliss. So, 
why a library?” 

The use of that sort of logic is not far-fetched 
or rare. I have been appalled by the number 
of people, both in and out of agriculture, who 
have that kind of viewpoint and philosophy. 
And, I have even asked myself, “Maybe they 
are right? Maybe you are wrong in thinking 
otherwise?” I have learned to concede that 
I may be wrong in the various conclusions I 
seem to come up with. 

But then one starts thinking about many 
things: 





1. One of the musts in agriculture today is 
keeping up with the march of technology. 
Agricultural production is being revolutionized 
from one decade to the next. The farm press 
has done much in this regard; the extension 
service is largely concerned with this. Then 
there is the power of example—a few pioneers 
setting the pace for the rest to follow. Farm 
operators owe to consumers the responsibility 
of adopting the best methods of technology as 
their practicality is unfolded and developed. 
Libraries can and should supplement all these 
other aids with the benefits of research and 
conjecture through books, pamphlets, bulle- 
tins, film, for the benefit of the many, not just 
a few. 

2. Whether in town or country, there is the 
boy or girl, maybe even grown-ups, whom the 
Creator seems to have endowed with the yearn 
to read—read anything and everything. In the 
farm home, without access to library service, 
there is hardly ever enough for them to read. 
Surely such potential intellect should have 
the benefit of sound reading guidance and then 
opportunity to follow it. Anyone soon learns it 
is impossible to get very far in trying to read 
everything in the eternity of the printe -d page 
in these days. 

3. There is the responsibility to society as 
a whole for the kind of citizens farm people 
export. For over half of our boys and girls 
leave the farm—mostly to urban life. Educa- 
tion and knowing how to acquire knowledge 
is an invaluable asset in the competition of the 
urban economy. Early access to library serv- 
ge can well be a future lifetime stabilizer. 

Then there are the really large numbers 
of pale folks who manage to find some time 
for extra reading, at least in certain seasons of 
the year, but lack the availability of balanced 
reading. To my mind, that should be one of 
the fundamentals of library service—make both 
pros and cons available on every subject—yes 
even make sure to keep fiction on a semblance 
of balance. Otherwise, the free, inquiring, 
democratic mind could well become the nar- 
row, chained, strait-jacketed mind of authori- 
tarianism and be unable to pass judgment on 
right or wrong. It works both ways. 

5. Every rural community needs the in- 
spiration of discussion; group discussion is 
probably best. One of the defects of most 
groups in the discussion field is that usually 
those participating are already of the same 
view and mind. Consequently, they too often 
fail to receive the prod of the dissident—those 
who may not fully agree. We even seem prone 
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to cultivate a spirit of intolerance with anyone 


who may not see eye-to-eye, rather than “seek 
to achieve understanding of what may be the 
cause of difference of opinion. The real danger 
for democracy does not lie in differences, but 
in failing to understand, know and discuss 
same, and then have a willingness to attempt 
to resolve them. There is perhaps no better 
incentive to the thirst for knowledge than to 
realize that one may not have all the answers— 
at least to the point of being able to present 
them convincingly to someone who may have 
different ideas. In a discussion group, the 
informed reader usually spurs others to check, 
accept or disprove. That is where compre- 
hensive library service really becomes desirable. 
It is one of the services which it would seem 
should be greatly expanded and developed. 
Furthermore, discussions’ contribution, not ry 
to agriculture but also to democracy and 

free world, can be immeasurable in its ‘eins: 

6. Farm people, as well as urban—both 
young and old—studious and those less so 
inclined—should have opportunity to avail 
themselves of the manifold library services of 
today—the good books of past and present 
(not just the trash that seems easiest to get) 
research and reference services for those who 
want that—yes, and access to some of the many 
other services that go with libraries today and 
tomorrow—film, recordings, photograph and 
visual aids, as well as print, reading guidance 
and aids—ad infinitum. All these go hand in 
hand to appreciation of the arts oak culture of 
past, present, and for the future. 

Can these be secured for farm families? 
Yes, they can. But, it will require planning, 
cooper! ration and integration. It will always 
be under handicap because of population den- 
sity to try to match local rural facilities wi ith 
those of our cities. But, why not develop plans 
and techniques to both enlz urge existing facili- 
ties and spread these to rural areas also? Could 
not this be done with county libraries supported 
by area-wide tax support, integrated and co- 
operating with state and large regional, city, 
college, school and private libraries? And aug- 
ment all these existent and to-be developed 
services with bookmobiles reaching every com- 
munity and perhaps every rural home? 

My own state has a long ways to go in this 


field. A beginning has been made. We have 
a State Library Commission to serve as a 
nucleus. We have laws on the statute books 


that authorize some of these things now. We 
have two county libraries already established 
with bookmobile service from one, Some other 
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states have made much more progress in serv- 
ing rural needs. All have a long way to go to 
match the needs and put farm families on a 
par with urban. It will require further explor- 
ing in the field of cooperation with the edu- 
cational system, with clergy perhaps, with 
farm and labor organization, civic groups, and 
of course, with various government units at all 
levels. 

In conclusion, maybe the problems involved 
in implementing and achieving such compre- 
hensive service may seem too huge—too com- 
plicated, too diffic ult for the sake of agricultural 
equality. 

Then one ponders again on the other un- 
solved problems of the time we are living in. 
How do we manage an economy of shundeae e 
—even though we have learned much about 
producing one? Must agriculture flaunt Provi- 
dence and resort to the methods and results of 
an economy of scarcity in order to survive? 
Will that safeguard and bring about decent 
living standards for agriculture? Will that 
assure the rest of society sustained stabilized 
ample supplies of nutritious food for the long 
pull at a fair exchange levelP How do we 
avoid second and third-rate citizens develop- 


ing in America? Are we good stewards in 


using and conserving the great resources, in- 
cluding the arts and cultures, entrusted to 
mankind? Are we making the best contribu- 
tion in that stewardship that can be made to 
bring about peace in the world? 

Might the hopes, dreams, wisdom, experi- 
ence, knowledge of the ages, stored in the 
printed word in granaries (libraries) serve as 
inspiration or bring vision to someone, or the 
many, with which to solve these challenges? 
Should not agriculture, the people on the land, 
the cradle of freedom and liberty through the 
ages—should they not have equal opportunity 
to supplement their information and knowledge 
with other segments of society that so far have 
not solved these problems? Might that help 
someone guiding the tractor plow or milking 
the cows for our nation’s food supply find the 
answers our economists, social scientists, genius 
of business, statesmen, scholars and technicians 
have not yet put together in an acceptable 
practical working plan? Is it worthwhile that 
our libraries be used and developed to help? 

To me, all these things and many more seem 
cogs and bearings in the role of libraries and 
agriculture. 





The Right to Think 


WILLIAM R. ODELL 


THE BASIC RIGHT of free men that underlies 
and justifies all his freedoms is the “right to 
think.” The intolerable human indignity is the 
denial of this right as is encompassed in the 
phrase “thought control.” 

It is from this premise that all of our demo- 
cratic processes are evolved. Freedom to wor- 
ship according to one’s own light presumes 
deliberation and subsequent conscious choices. 
The right to vote and accompanying rule by 
the majority has implicit in it the conviction 
that man is a thinking animal and, in the ag- 
gregate at least, can and will come finally to 
make the right decisions. 

The lot of man thus ideally conceived is as 
a deliberating, choosing creature. Indeed, it is 
in this one particular that man is considered to 
achieve his superiority over other creatures. 
The “higher” animals can think; in an institu- 
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tion of “higher learning” the student’s distinc- 
tively differing responsibility is for a greater 
degree of independence and competence in 
his thinking endeavors. 

The significant social institutions with which 
we are familiar and upon which we depend 
are faithful to this concept. Our American 
school system in particular is dedicated to this 
proposition. To learn to think well and to 
come to sound decisions in all realms of today’s 
living comes near to summing up in a single 
sentence the real purpose of our schools. 
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The school’s two fold responsibility is to 
perpetuate our American way of life and to 
enable us to improve it surely and continuously. 
Both of these aspects de mand effective think- 
ing processes by all concerned. Indoctrination 
has its place throughout, especially in pre- 
adult stages of learning. But indoctrination 
alone is not enough and convictions based upon 
it exclusively are insubstantial and undependa- 
ble under the scrutiny, exhortation and assault 
of the world today. One truly believes what 
he both feels and has thought through. 

Those concerned with developing the ability 
and the desire to think for ourselves need to 
reappraise from time to time the resources 
available to those who choose to think. And, 
once again, the schools, of necessity, have this 
as a constant concern. 

The school program, if it fulfills its obliga- 
tions, proceeds along the paths that lead to 
habits of sound thinking in a developmental 
fashion that extends the pote ntials of each pupil 
to the fullest. Thus, the sequence of school 
experiences has been established, insofar as 
is possible, to engender thinking as a natural 
and satisfying experience for all who proceed 
along the way. 

The aids available to those who will think 
are ever more complicated and_ bewildering, 
as well as helpful. The issues which we must 
confront seem more involved and immediately 
critical to us all as the years go by. : 

There are three chief means of stimulating 
one’s own thought processes through examin- 
ing the ideas of others. The first of 
and perhaps per ounce of effort exerted by the 
very nature of the case, the most effective of 
all, is active discussion with experts. Formal 
schooling draws largely upon this technique. 

But one cannot stay in school forever, nor 
find available an expert at every turn free to 
engage in discussions over the g gamut of matters 
needing attention by each individual. 

Probably the next most effective means of 


these, 
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stimulating thinking for most people is to listen 
to an expert or experts. The lecture or the 
panel discussion represents this means of learn- 
ing about what others think. And these the 
radio and television exploit for the benefit of 
larger audiences. 

But here a serious limitation is that the 
listener has little or no chance to direct the 
presentation toward his own personal questions 
and needs. The speaker generalizes on what 
he believes to be the average or common need 
of those whom he assumes will listen. More- 
over, only matters of fairly widespread concern 
can be attended to in this pattern. And there 
is a second inflexibility here as well: the lecture 
or program is scheduled at a time to which the 
listener must — precisely. 

And so early in school, and even more so 
through the hell years, and more completely 
after schooling is through, the one who thinks 
must depend upon the third means of securing 
stimulation from others. This is the written 
word. Newspapers, magazines, and books 
from the beginning must be made to play a 
basic role in the process of relating what others 
think, feel, and believe to what we ourselves 
think, feel, and believe. 

Thus, there is dependence upon the printed 
word as a source of ideas the school undertakes 
to foster by providing easy access to textbooks, 
supplement ry books, and school library col- 
lections. Introduction to available public and 
private libraries outside the school is made at 
the appropriate time as well during the school 
years. 

In post-school life the one who wishes to 
find out what others think, not just those who 
happen to be at hand or scheduled for radio 
or television at convenient times, turns chiefly 
to books. Even magazines and newspapers 
are limited to more or less current prominent 
matters. 

Books stretch into the past, and what has 
been thought by the great minds of all the 
ages is recorded for anyone to consider in 
whatever way is convenient and _ personally 
satisfying. 

What then is the value of an adequate li- 
brary to a community as an educator views it? 

The libre ary provides the most basic, ever 
ready access to the thinking of the best in- 
formed persons in all the fields with which any 
person may be concerned. It is the agency 
that links each man to any great mind with 
which he wishes to commune. 

The library, short, is one of democratic 
society's institutions essential to the fulfillment 
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of its fundamental purpose. The effective 
freedom of man must be self-created by each 
of us, and constantly recreated besides. This 
we do with our minds. The raw material we 
use in the process is ideas—our own, yes, but 
which most of us must shape and stimulate 
constantly with the ideas of others. 


The civilized, human, free society actually 
cannot exist and grow without libraries. And 
these must be easily accessible to all. Our 


welfare and continued existence within the full 
meaning of the term “The American Way of 
Life” depend upon this as much as upon any 
other single element. 








MARK STARR 


Here’s freedom to him who 
would read 

Here’s freedom to him who 
would write 

For none ever feared that the 

truth should be heard 
Save him whom the truth 

would indite. 


THESE LINES of Robert Burns have a special 
appeal to organized Labor because, in the past, 
the workers have not had equal opportunity 
in access to the printed word as now made 
available in our modern public libraries. Cal- 
loused hands and not cultivated minds were 
the mark of the old-time laborers, as pictured 
in Markham’s “The Man With the Hoe.” The 
open book has meant to Labor the open road 
to progress. The chained book meant the fet- 
tered mind. Labor had a genuine interest in 
replacing the costly book, guarded by grim 
custodians in private mausoleum-library col- 
lections, by making books available to all who 
possessed the desire to read them. 

It is well to remember that before the New 


Deal decade, 1933-1943, the trade unions were . 


still regarded as alien groups in many sections 
of our community. Happily, that has changed, 
and there is a growing genuine mutual appre- 
ciation and understanding between Labor and 
Management in the major sections of industry. 
Where better than in the public library then 
can the trade unionist find out the details of his 
industry and of what his employers are saying? 
When Labor fights with facts instead of with 
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The Library 
Helps Labor 


its fists, then it obviously relies more upon the 
help w hich the libraries can give than in the 
bad old days of industrial conflict. And such li- 
brary aid in its fullest development will go 
beyond vocational advice and the know-how 
of industry and of union administration to dis- 
cuss the general purpose of our community and 
nation. 

It cannot be too often repeated that equal 
opportunity, upon which we pride ourselves 
in the United States, must mean equal access 
to the sources of information. As Labor wins 
increasing community recognition and _ inte- 
grates its activities with the local, state and 
nationwide community, it needs more than 
ever the aid which the indispensable public 
library can give. 

My own personal experience with librarians 
has been particularly a happy one. They have 
on many occasions gone beyond the call of duty 
in giving appreciated assistance. In a most 
recent example, I was anxious to make a parody 
of the song in Oklahoma, “The Farmer and the 
Cowman Should Be Friends.” Naturally I 
wanted to change “cowman” into “worker.” I 
had no copy of the lyrics and, after ringing a 
couple of libraries, I was directed to a special 
one in which the librarian was good enough 
not only to read the words to me over the 
phone but also to read them with gusto and 
feeling. The trade union members and the 
librarians should be and certainly are friends, 
and increasingly so! 

I remember too a hosiery- clothing plant in 
Indianapolis where the local librarians showed 
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initiative by carrying their library right onto 
the floor of the plant. At lunch hour the 
workers were able to borrow books. At Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, Local 420 of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union initi- 
ated, with the cooperation of Management and 
the public library, a three-days-a-week lunch- 
time library in the Maiden Form Plant. Here 
Mahomet was coming to the mountain with 
beneficial results. The mobility of books has 
been increased, not only by the bookmobile, 
but also by entrusting deposit collections of 
books to union representatives who in turn 
have made them available in workshops. I 
know that this was successfully done in 
Boston and I have no doubt that other cities 
have the same devoted librarians. (Footnote: It 
is good to note that Boston received public 
notice for its work. See the Boston Post Maga- 
zine (full page article), Aug. 26, 1951; Christian 
Science Monitor, Sept. 1, 1951 (feature article 
by Frederick W. Carr); Boston Sunday Globe, 
Sept. 2, 1951 (page of pictures); and Boston 
Public Library News, Sept. 1951. Away back in 
the Labor Herald (Baltimore), April 23, 1943, 
Adam Rightor paid tribute to the service of the 
Pratt Library, and insisted that Labor repre- 
sentatives must not only be pure in heart but 
be prepared in the head. Also the Library 
Journal, March 15, 1946, reported an address 
given to the Graduates Association of the Pratt 
Institute Library School. The five case studies 
in “Public Library Service to Labor Groups” 
(ALA, 1950) are still worthy of emulation, and 
the advice given by Charles Livermore in 
“Organize the Story for Labor” (ALA Bulletin, 
May, 1944) and by Otto Pragan in United 
Rubber Worker (Akron, August, 1946) is still 
timely.) 

In New York a special service for labor 
unions has been set up. A member of the 





library staff serves as a consultant to union 
classes. Unions are advised in purchasing their 
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own special libraries and are given aid in set- 


ting up catalogs, etc. Outstanding aid was 
given by the New York Public Library in 
creating an annual exhibit “When W ork Is 
Done.” Some 18 unions were represented 
currently in its third year. Their members 
showed in painting, sculpture and handicrafts 
the creative use of leisure. A book display 
helped to show the books available on handi- 
craft and also on Labor history and problems. 
(See Labor Newsletter, March- April 1951, 
(ALA) for an earlier exhibit of materials for 
workers’ education in the article by Dorothy 
Kuhn Oko.) 

Then, too, there is effective cooperation in 
the visual aids departments of some of our 
public libraries. For example, in Kansas City, 
Mo., and Miami, Fla., the public library, in 
conjunction with the preview project of the 
Film Council of America, has recently brought 
labor films, such as “With These Hands,” to 
the attention of groups in the community, 
which otherwise might never have known about 
them. As the labor unions produce more 
books, films, records and tapes of speeches, 
reports of historic conventions and agreements, 
these too can be best made available through 
the public library. 

Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N.J.; Cleveland 
and Akron, Ohio, are other cities in which spe- 
cial efforts have been made to service Labor. 
(These efforts are not new, for Ida Goshkin 
described such attempts in public library co- 
operation with labor organizations in the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, December, 1942.) The 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups happily unites representatives of the 
American Library Association, American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganization. The ILGWU Training Institute 
graduates are given specific instruction to use 
the — henry to secure information about 
the garment industry, Labor and the commu- 
nity. The increasingly popular summer insti- 
tutes in workers ’ education use trained librarians 
to give to the student-members of unions details 
of information sources. 

What can be done to improve mutually 
beneficial contact between organized Labor and 
the Library? A more intimate knowledge of 
the labor movement on the part of the librarian, 
and a better understanding on the part of 
Labor of the role of the modern public li- 
brarian would greatly assist mutual aid. In 
detail, we need more special reading guides 
such as those issued in Newark and New 
York City; more exhibits of books at city and 
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state union conventions; more labor histories, 
novels, labor films and filmstrips in the visual- 
aid departments; more union journals, leaflets, 
convention proceedings, pamphlets and books 
supplied to libraries; more aid to unions to set 
up their own libraries where necessary; more 
group service and deposit libraries in work- 
shops and union halls; more union representa- 
tives on library boards; and more union sup- 
port when the public library seeks financial aid. 
At the ALA Conference in Cleveland, 1950, 
Dorothy Hyde of Cass County (Mo.) Library 
told how Local #777, C arpenters Union, oC 
built the library shelves she needed, and i 
return the local union met in the library. Not 


all rural areas have attained such mutual aid. 
Nevertheless, in town and country areas, or- 
ganized labor can be a powerful ally i in getting 
the public library the increasing support it 
needs as the collective memory of mankind. 
Unless facts and information and books and 
documents are made available by appropriate 
and trustworthy agencies, sectarian and parti- 
san efforts will fill the vacuum. The money 
we spend on schools and libraries, we save in 
not having to spend on prisons and mental in- 
stitutions. The mutual help that Labor and the 
Library can give each other will enrich our 
social intelligence and make possible continued 
progress. 





Special Libraries 
at Oak Ridge 


S. R. SAPIRIE 


“Wuart pos the library mean to you?” Ask 
this question of a hundred men of science, and 
all of the answers, although different in text, 
will be of the same tenor. Substitutes often 
can be found for certain items of equipment 
and material, but there simply is no acceptable 
substitute for a library. 

In communities everywhere—in laboratories, 
factories, and on campuses—the library, as a 
storehouse of learning and experience, and 
basis for new research and development, is 
essential. Oak Ridge, a community and a proj- 
ect based directly on spect tacular scientific 
achievement, illustrates the degree to which the 
library is intimately linked with the work of 
the scientist. 

The travel records from files of the Man- 
hattan District of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, which was responsible for the wartime 
atomic energy project, would be a source of 
professional pride to many librarians. For 
these records could reveal numerous unher- 
alded but vital missions of Oak Ridge scien- 
tific and engineering personnel to such cities 
as Chicago, Washington, and Berkeley—exact 
destination, a library. Problems in physics, 
metallurgy, chemistry, and other fields vital 
to the project often could be solved only in a 
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library, and library facilities at this important, 
but raw and new, installation were inadequate. 

The situation has changed. Today the Oak 
Ridge plants and community boast five princi- 
pal libraries with a carefully chosen, all-useful 
collection of books and documents totaling 
upwards of 125,000. A new employee some- 
times confides, after reporting for duty, that 
one reason for his accepting a position at Oak 
Ridge was the excellence of the library at his 
disposal. 

The indispensability of the library to the 
atomic energy program is unquestioned. Sci- 
entists, engineers, and technicians have few 
tools equal, in importance to their work, to the 
library. A standard preliminary step in the 
launching of a research or scientific develop- 
ment effort is a thorough search of books and 
documents in the field to be investigated. 
Before the work is begun or during its course, 
hours—even minutes—can eliminate the need 
for months of painstaking laboratory work. 

Recently one of our scientists needed to 
know the characteristics of a certain — 
at various temperature ranges. A search a 
his plant library yielded an obscure schtioatien 
more than 20 years old, containing some data 
analogous to that which he needed. The 
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scientist consulted a colleague who provided a 
formula which could be applied to the data 
found in the library. The required informa- 
tion was thus obtained. The scientist esti- 
mated that in this case the library saved him 
three months of work in the laboratory. 

A group at another plant in Oak Ridge 
routinely reviewed, in the plant library, techni- 
cal rep: rts on a series of unsuccessful experi- 
ments conducted at another atomic energy 
installation. Work done at Oak Ridge had 
provided some otherwise insignificant data 
which, when equated with results of work at 
the other installation, disclosed the reason for 
failure of the investigations at the other site. 
The library was the key to solution of the 
problem. : : 

The librarians take their places with the men 
of the radiation detection instrument, the test 
tube, and the slide rule, as members of the 
team. The bibliography, the single report, 
the right reference—the search for each is 
pressed as vigorously as any other problem in 
the project. 

Libraries at Oak Ridge are tailored to the 
needs of their most immediate patrons. At 
one library is concentrated material in cer- 
tain fields. Biology or metallurgy, for ex: imple, 
would be a specialty of one; medical texts and 
journals would be centered at another, radio- 
chemistry at another. Thus duplication is 
minimized, and the need for cooperation be- 
tween libraries emphasized. 

It works! When one libr: ary is stumped, : 
quick distress call is sent out to the les 
libraries, and it is not uncommon for personnel 
at five libraries to be simultaneously seeking 
some elusive fact to meet an urgent demand. 
In addition to their shelf stock, the librarians 
make wide use of other sources of informa- 
tion, and share these. They take pride in 
knowing that Dr. So-and-So in the next build- 
ing, although a chemist, is an amateur radio 
operator, and an authority on vacuum tube 
theorv. He usually can provide an answer, 
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or a lead to an answer, to a question in the field 
of his hobby. 

Each library in Oak Ridge has a place 
among the essential tools of the project. Com- 
bined. these tools comprise a smooth machine. 
“Union lists” of the technical journals received 
by all the project libraries are kept up to date, 
and the employee who wants any one of 
hundreds of journals need but ask his librarian, 
who will know which library has it, and will 
obtain it for the reader. The plant library 
is an entree to libraries throughout the nation. 
Volumes frequently are borrowed from stacks 
hundreds of miles away, by means of mutual 
loan arrangements. Docusents may be photo- 
copied in New York or elsewhere, upon re- 
quest, and air-mailed to Oak Ridge in a day or 
two, to meet a specific need. 

Nor is the need necessarily linked with 
atomic structure or theory of matter, or other 

skilled craftsman may turn 
table, poring over texts on 
brazing or welding. A few months ago it was 
a groundskeeper at one of the plants. What 
help could he get, he asked his librarian, in 
controlling wild onions on the lawn front 
of the plant? Plenty; the plant librarian, with 
the aid of a nearby agricultural college li- 
brarian, found the answer. Plant management 
turned successfully to its technical library with 
a mundane but important problem. For use 
in a cafeteria training program: What is a 
proper-sized portion of various foods? 

In Oak Ridge, a library is always at hand 
There is the public library, in the community, 
largely for recreational reading, with its ‘ ‘swap 
table” for the popular pocket-sized paper 
backs, especially science fiction so popular in 
Oak Ridge. With 26,000 volumes in the stacks, 
it is not large as community libraries go, but 
virtually all of its stock is fiction, biogr: iphy, 
popular periodicals, and standard reference 
books. In 1953, it made 160,820 loans—more 
than five per capita in the community of 
32,000 population. 

There are three plant libraries—one in each 
of the major Oak Ridge installations, Oak Ridge 
National Y-12 plant, and the 
gaseous diffusion plant. Devoted to technical 


deep subjects. 
up at a corner 


Laboratory, the 


and scientific literature, of course they are 
heavy in fundamental, basic sources of infor- 
mation, especially the journals and atomic 


energy project reports on research and de- 
While public libraries 


velopment activities. 
perhaps, by 


can cope with inquiries, 
citing encyclopedia items, the plant libraries 
often get inquiries from men who have written 


some 
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the same encyclopedia items. 

With a combined total of approximately 
80,000 books and documents, the plant librar- 
ies are in use literally day and night. They 
are on the “honor system,” with open stacks 
for non-secret material, oni charge-outs on a 
self-service basis. They are open until bed- 
time and on week ends, “and are seldom empty 
of patrons. 

Bridging the gap, in a sense, between the 
community and plant libraries is the library 
of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 
Open to the public in addition to the special- 
ized patrons for whom it was originally set 
up, the ORINS library is usually the one to 
which the public librarian first turns with an 
inquiry too technical or detailed to be handled 
in the public stacks. Entirely unclassified, or 


non-secret, its stocks include some 18,000 
bound volumes, about 8,000 documents, and 
approximately 750 current journals. Also, it 


has one of the most complete catalogs of un- 
classified atomic project reports. 

Principally, this library is intended to serve 
four groups: (1) Trainees in regular 30- -day 
courses given by the Institute to “medical, in- 
dustrial and general research personnel from 
throughout the world, in safe, efficient use of 
radioactive isotopes; (2) medical and technical 
staff members of the small cancer research 
hospital operated at Oak Ridge for the AEC by 
the Institute; (3) the scores of Oak Ridgers, 
mostly plant employees, who attend night 
classes sponsored in Oak Ridge by the Uni- 


versity of Tennessee Division of Extension; 
and (4) the Oak Ridge employees of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The institute library, in new quarters, has 
a plant designed in large part by its staff, with 
the ideal library in mind. It has open stacks, 
air conditioning, good lighting, plenty of ash 
trays, tables with rollers to permit the reader 
to move his work table, with chair and notes, 
along the stacks, and no fines or time limits. 
Periodicals are loaned just like books. 

If actual use is the criterion for judging 
value of the library, Oak Ridge libraries are 
truly indispensable. 

Few shreds of proof of the library's indis- 
pensability are dramatic. “We are seldom 
told that an hour’s search has accomplished 
what would have taken a month in the lab,” 
says one librarian. “Our recompense comes 
from little things, from side remarks with no 
particular sense of compliment—like the com- 
ment of the department head, proud of his 
newest staff member, who said, “The library 
helped hire this man.’” 

As atomic energy and other sciences forge 
forward, it is up to the librarians and to li- 
brary science to catalog, index, and put in 
available, useful packages, so to speak, these 
data. Only through the library can continued 
progress in nuclear science and other fields be 
assured in the future. And only with suitable 
libraries and library service could nuclear sci- 
ence have reached its present stage of devel- 
opment. 





The Library and the 
Government Worker 


KevIN McCann 


president, The Defiance College 


A LiBRARY, properly used, is the lens 
through which a political or economic or social 
problem can be viewed in its entirety—its cur- 
rent circumstances, its background of sources 
and causes and parallel cases, its foreground 
of recognized effects and proposed cures. Out 
of a library—and for the truly complex prob- 
lems in human relations, nowhere else—can 
come the full and rounded picture in tri- 
dimensional perspective. 

Today, at every level in government, a 
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prime need is the sense of perspective that 
enables its possessors to knit into a continuous 
historical fabric the multitudinous crowd of 
daily decisions which constitute national and 
international affairs. Certainly, without some 
measure of perspective, any job concerned with 
policy or its interpretation or application be- 
comes an endless battle against confusion by 
detail. And decisions can degenerate into ad 
hoc answers that are temporizing gestures with 
the future implications of a present problem. 
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KEVIN McCANN 


Of necessity, however, workers in govern- 
ment are drenched each day with statistics and 
charts, memoranda and reports concerned with 
the events of yesterday and the probabilities of 
tomorrow. Each paper is a fact or a set of 
facts that to a large extent stands isolated either 
in time or condition from all others. Their 
physical association, piled on a desk or stored 
in batteries of filing cabinets like lumber in a 
yard, only tends to emphasize their conglomer- 
ate character. In such circumstances, perspec- 
tive is often very difficult of achievement. 

As Niagara Falls viewed through the spray 
from the base of the cataract would be only 
an enormous mass of falling water, the business 
of government is only an appalling flood of 
paper to the worker whose intellectual vision 
is preoccupied with the bare bones of the 
specific cases before him. The best he can 
hope to be is a highly qualified processor of 
paper work. 


Fortunately, there are scores of normal and 


easily available aids to the larger view. The 
columns of some newspaper analysts, earnest 
and lifelong students of government, often 


provide a panoramic look at national and world 
movement. The news magazines and news- 
paper reviews of the week’s events are major 
helps to the busy worker. Through other peri- 
odicals a pattern for good or ill can be dis- 
cerned in the tumultuous rush of circumstances. 
Radio and television play a part and the latter, 
undoubtedly, will increase in importance. But 
these and other aids to perspective are both 
generalized for the mass audience and com- 
pressed to fit commercial demands. 

Perspective in focus is the unique contribu- 
tion of a library, adequately staffed and prop- 
ely directed. Staff and management, I think, 
are immeasurably more important than the 
area of stack space or the number of volumes. 
Even though a wealth of material should be 
at hand, the Government worker, constantly 
under pressure for time, has neither the leisure 
nor the skill to search and digest it. What 
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he ordinarily needs is the immediately pertinent 
material uncovered for him in the measure 
that he can use within the time available to 
him. 

In that light, the librarian with a thorough 
grounding in reference material and in the 
specialized activities of Government is an in- 
valuable aid to the wise conduct of Govern- 
ment. Given enough such people—and the 
intelligent use of them—the quality of Govern- 
ment work, at every level, would improve 
vastly in the rounded consideration and treat- 
ment of specific problems. But beyond that 
self-evident result, there would be—I think— 
by-products almost equally valuable. 

For one thing, the jargon of federalese would 
diminish in quantity. Too often this disease of 
language is merely camouflage for lack of fact 
and background. The perpetrator instinctively 
takes refuge in verbal obscurantism so that 
sketchiness of knowledge or comprehension 
may not be too easily discerned. Factual 
know ledge cuts ve rbiage. 

For another thing, “the note of haste, the 
aura of tension, so often apparent in Govern- 
ment—again at all levels—would be reduced. 
There is no sedative so potent as a realization 
that a present crisis had a long development 
and that at any time, including this present 
moment, it required and requires only straight 
and clear and informed thinking for its solu- 
tion. 

And thirdly, fragmentary ad hoc answers 
that merely postpone solution would shrink in 
number. The ave1 rage Government worker has 
a much better than average intelligence and 
much better than average will to do a thorough 
job. Given the full picture rather than a 
corner or a piece of it, he or she can normally 
be depended on for a respectable use of all the 
material available. 

All these things, of course, are generally 
admitted and library facilities— particularly by 
those engaged in legislative work—are a prime 
reliance of thousands in Government. But, I 
think, this specialized area of library service 
deserves more special emphasis and even 
salesmanship by librarians. 





Summary Reports 


The Summary Reports of the Minneapolis 
Conference are still available. Price, $2.50. 
Address Leo W. Weins, ALA Comptroller, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11. 
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Librarian in Action 


WHITLEY AUSTIN 


THE LEXICON of the small city librarian per- 
haps defines a “peddler” as (1) a transient 
nuisance who interrupts her tatting, (2) a 
loud-mouthed salesman who befouls the 
cathedral hush of her musty files, or (3) a 
purveyor of books unwanted by the “best 
people.” 

But in Salina, Kansas, the city librarian is 
the peddler. He may desecrate no sanctums 
and he may pry his foot into no doors. Yet 
the mission of librarian Jerome Cushman is to 
peddle the pricks of knowledge where the most 
balloons of ignorance may be burst. 

As a customer of his and a_ professional 
ignoramus, may I cite my own experience with 
Mr. Cushman. 

This morning he bustled through the news- 
room into my office—he walks with his short 
legs pumping at a fast trot—and thrust under 
my nose the library’s latest copy of the Con- 
gressional Quarterly. It showed our congress- 
man to be the fit subject for an editorial. 

Yesterday he brought me—all unsolicited—a 
book outlining the problems of the U.S. presi- 
dency. But before he delivered it he stopped 
by the advertising department to give the 
manager a new volume on salesmanship. 

Last week, Mr. Cushman, a devout Jew, 
gave me, a minor chore-boy at the Episcopal 
cathedral, a volume on ecclesiastical history. 
(During Lent, he prepares special shelves of 
devotional material for both Protestants and 
Catholics.) 

And so it goes, up and down the street. 
The insurance man finds on his desk a marked 
magazine article on accident ratios. The 
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ready-to-wear merchant finds checked out to 
him, all unsuspected, a new book on mer- 
chandising. 1 do not believe, however, the 
balding Jerome has yet given the barber a 
treatise on how to induce hair growth. 

Our librarian performs these missionary 
tasks while still finding time to be publicity 
chairman for the YMCA drive, a committeeman 
for the chamber of commerce and a devoted 
and thorough researcher for those good ladies 
who belong to literary clubs and don’t know 
what to do about it. 

He finds relaxation in equally marvelous 
ways. He promotes coffee concerts with classi- 
cal records. He sings at hill-billy music under 
the pretense it is folk lore. He spends long 
evenings arguing with the intellectual lumi- 
naries from the local Methodist college. And 
he is a story teller much in demand by young- 
sters of all ages. 

Now I will admit Peddler Cushman couldn’t 
do all these things in a big city unless he 
were able to multiply himself by binary fission. 
Nor would he get much of a reception from 
industrial plutocrats rich enough to hire bright 
young researchers to do their thinking. 

But in our little city of 31,179 souls, we like 
our city librarian’s pushcart methods. He not 
only has raised our culture a couple of notches 
above the Main Street norm, but he has also 
made the ink a little blacker on the auditor’s 


report. He is a blessed irritant, a stone in the 
puddle of complacency. He is a welcome 
nuisance. 


Not to everyone, however. There are a few 
in our town who believe the public library 
should function in the same manner as the city 
water service. If you want water at your 
house, you ask the city to install a meter, they 
argue. ’ The city doesn’t employ meter sales- 
men. 

But I believe the majority of Salinans like 
to read in the newspaper the lists of the new 
library books as prepared by Librarian Cush- 
man. They like to know the new books are 
there even if they never read them. 

Being somewhat of an evangelist myself, I 
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tnink Cushman is performing a valid com- 
munity service in stocking his stacks with good 
books—both reference tumes and popular tic- 
tion—and then urging they be read. 1 think 
the personal service ne gives busiaess men is 
fuluy as warranted as the night courses ottered 
at the high school or extension services. 

The one danger Cushman runs is that of 
selectivity. He can’t anticipate the reading 
needs of everyone. So he may be accused of 
helping the favored few—such as the editor 
of the city’s only daily newspaper. The an- 
is that as far as Cushman is 


swer, of course, 
concerned, every taxpayer should be among 
those few. If they indicate their needs, he 


will try to meet them. He actually does. 

Nor would I be sympathetic with Cushman 
if his efforts were part of a bureaucratic em- 
pire building scheme, to increase library circu- 
ktion so that he might get more wages, get 

1 better job somewhere or be nominated as 
te Man of the Year. I am quite sure Cush- 
man would like more money and a better job. 
He is human. But our librarian is not crassly 
motivated. I have found no evidence of 
sordid interest in “Brass Checks” in the six 
years I have watched him peddle. 

His mainspring is two-fold. In part it is 
his pride in doing a good job, in carving for 
himself and his library—which has come to be 
part of himself—an important, powerful place 
in the community. Second, he enjoys some 
of the crusading spirit that has infected such 
men since the day Moses brought his tablets 
down from Mt. Sinai and asked the patrons 
to check them out. 





Nevertheless, the Cushman technique might 
be dangerous in another man and in another 


community. This test must always be applied: 
Is the library promotion for the sake of a bigger 
library or for the sake of the community? A 
library Midas is as evil as a library King Tut 
presiding over an all but sealed literary 
mausoleum. 

Television has been a worry to this book 
pusher. It is such a worry he has refused to 
buy a TV set even to follow Edward R. Mur- 
row. This worry has spurred him just as 
competition spurs any good merchandiser. He 
has met the devil on his own ground. He has 
just sent lists of the library’s better technical 
books to all Salina’s radio and TV repairman, 
electrical workers, mechanics and builders. 

The other Monday, the first after school’s 
end, his librarians checked out to Salina young- 
sters 658 books. This was a record for the 
children’s department, and behind it was an- 
other Cushman promotion—a summer reading 
club to counteract the TV westerns. 

The clincher to my argument is this. Cush- 
man loves to traipse off to library meetings 
and conventions. There must be dozens of 
them all over the nation; it is a rare session 
he misses. 

We in Salina object to all these trips. But 
we object not because Cushman is wasting the 
taxpayers’ money, not because he isn’t punch- 
ing the time clock as the rest of us do. We 
object because when Jerome Cushman is in 
New York or Los Angeles or Ultima Thule 
he can't be in Salina to stuff the books we 
should read down our dusty throats. 





Me for the Library 


RICHARD BISSELL 


THERE IS ONE thing about the civilized 
world that is getting worse all the time and 
that is there is hardly any place left for a 
writer to go and w rite; or even where he can 
be alone and not be bothered by people who 
want to talk to him about how to become a 
writer. 

People say to me, “Why 
a nice little office, you know, a studio. 


don’t you rent 
Charlie 
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~ one, he goes there every day.” Yeah, well 

I already visited Charlie at his private writing 
factory and he was w atching Miss Frances on 
the TV and on his second can of beer already. 

The hospital is not bad providing you can 
bribe someone to smuggle you in a sardine 
sandwich once a day, to avoid starving to 
death, but it won’t be long before somebody 
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will find out you are a writer and then you 
will get it from the nurse as follows, “My 
nephew Ronald has wrote this here story. He 
wants you to read it and maybe sell it for him.” 
(Speaking of nurses, on one occasion after 48 
sleepless hours in the hospital I finally drifted 
off to the Land of Nod and was gently 
awakened two hours later by a nurse who 
insisted on giving me a sleeping pill.) 

The only way to beat the game, and I dis- 
covered it a long time ago, is to seek asylum 
in the Public Library. The atmosphere in 
any public library is suitable for either working 
or dreaming, and whichever you prefer, no- 
body is going to give you any help, pointers 
or advice unless you ask for it. And in case 
you do, you might get some sense out of 
somebody for a change. (Not guaranteed, 
however: a librarian in Galena, Illinois thought 
William James was Harry’s brother.) 

Don’t overlook one lovely feature about the 
library system and that is this, practically every 
town has one, they are all FREE FREE FREE, 
and there is no waiting in line. If you get 
the Public Library Habit you have actually 
got that well- known Home Away From Home. 
Seated at a well-varnished table near a rubber 
plant, with the pleasant odor of binding paste 
circulating freely, you can really get down 
to the business of Thinking and let the rest of 
the world go bye-bye. I have written all of 
my virtually sensational novels and critical 
essays (highly critical) in the public libraries 
of our great land. It is one place where my 
mind seems to function a little bit better. Sur- 
rounded, hemmed in, cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined by the piled up outpourings of all the 
other poor unhappy writers in history, one feels 
a competitive urge not present at home where 
the wailing of children makes a counterpoint 
to the pulsating hum of the dishwasher, clothes 
washer, clothes dryer, and vacuum cleaner. 
Not only that, but everybody else present is 
busily at work; some of them, it is true, pro- 
tecting public morals by cutting all the nudes 
out of the art books or removing pages they 
disapprove of from novels, but in there work- 
ing all the time anyway. So what do you do? 
You work, too. 

One thing I think is needed by the libraries 
is better public relations and more buildup by 
the local newspapers. Large segments of the 
population don’t know what goes on inside 
their library or even in some cases where it 
is or what it is. Not that I would like to see 
the libraries overrun by boobs in sport shirts, 
even though they are the ones who need it the 
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most. And I, being an old-fashioned boy, 
deplore recent trends to modernize libraries by 
throwing out the comfortable old furniture and 
installing new blonde tables, which only look 
silly anyway against the old background. The 
period decor to me is one of the greatest charms 
of the average library, chromium and _ glass 
brick are all very well when they aren't dis- 
tracting, and when they are not added piece- 
meal. 

But it is surprising how people react when 
I tell them I work in the Public Library. They 
feel sorry for me and offer to lend me their 
office, their yacht, or their private = 
for a literary hideaway. When I was working 
all this past winter on “The Pajama Game” 
in George Abbott’s office in Rockefeller Plaza, 
I used to keep sneaking down to Forty-Second 
Street to the New York Public Library. This 
seemed to puzzle my colleagues somewhat, 
they couldn't understand why I didn’t want 
to stay right there with six phones ringing, 
actors rushing in and out, and producers, direc- 
tors, and stage managers giving imitations of 
themselves all day long. 

But I would go to The Library anyway. 
That’s my home. Any library, big or small, 
that’s home. 


STANDING ORDER SERVICE 
on 
U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


We supply serially issued U. S. Government publications 
automatically, on a continuation basis, thus relieving you 
of the necessity of initiating each individual order. 


Moreover, you will be assured of receiving needed pub- 


lications promptly, and avoiding any gaps in your hold- 
ings. 

There is no fee for our services. Our charge for pub- 
lications is always exactly the same as the current GPO 


list price, with no ‘‘extras’’ whatsoever, 


For full information write— 
Mrs. Nan Locker, Director. Government Publications 
Service, BERNAN ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 5664 Washington 16, D.C. 
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One of the 40,000 


IRVING DILLIARD 


THERE ARE some 40,000 of us public library 
trustees in the United States. Whether we 
comprise a notable company or an unimportant 
one depends on how we look at ourselves. We 
are only about .00025% of the total population 
of 162,000,000. Yet there are many smaller 
groups and certainly many groups w ith far less 
public responsibility and infinitely less influence 
in our communities. 

In the nearly twenty years that I have been 
a trustee of the Collinsville (Ill.) Memorial 
Public Library, I have come to see some 
aspects of library trusteeship as more important 
than others. 

In listing these primary aspects, as I see 
them, I do not presume to speak for all trus- 
tees. I do not suggest that I am speaking even 
for the eight other trustees who serve on the 
board in our Southern Illinois town of approxi- 
mately 13,000. My colleagues will agree with 
me enthusiastically on some points. For others 
they will have, let us say, less enthusiasm per- 
haps. 

I shall list these aspects of trusteeship in ten 
points. They are relevant surely to the 
town or small city library—of w hich most of 
us are trustees. It would seem to me that they 
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apply also in some degree to trustees of libraries 
of any size. Any one of these matters might 
well receive all the space allotted tome. Each 
trustee is invited to expand the topics as he or 
she sees fit or as applies to his or her library 
and board. 

Hergare my top ten: 


I. 


Library trustees are responsible for seeing 
that their library is an attractive place. Their 
library and its grounds should catch the eye 
of the person who has not been a library user 
who happens to pass along. It should impress 
the passer-by as a place worth inspecting on 
the inside, Our war memorial, colonial, brick 
building with white-painted wood trim, cornice 
and cupola, is a continuous concern of our 
entire board. A special grounds committee, 
under Mrs. Williarn C. Dunham, attends to 
the planting every spring of a circular border 
of gay flowers around our front lawn fountain 
in which Pan pipes away all day long. Our 
custodian, Oscar Eberhart, tends the grass and 
plantings and shrubbery as carefully as if he 
were in the gardens of Versailles. Not every 
library can be as attractive overnight as the 
Jones Library at Amherst, Mass., but the most 
humble library in an old store building, flush 
against a village Main Street sidewalk, can have 
a couple of flower boxes with bright blossoms 
and clean, attractive windows. Every library 
board should aim to make its library the pretti- 
est place in town. 


Il. 


Library trustees are responsible for devising 
ways and means to induce non-users of their 
library to enter the building for reasons other 
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than to read books and magazines. Every li- 
brary can and should have at least one display Ly 
case for changing exhibitions of local collec- 
tions, hobby displays and similar attractions. 
Every library has room somewhere to exhibit 
works of art, which can be borrowed from 
museums, schools, or individual owners, oil 
paintings, water colors, prints, etchings, draw- 
ings and sketches, for a month at atime. News 
articles in the local newspaper about these col- 
lections and displays will bring many first time 
adult visitors to the library. A story hour one 
afternoon a week, provided as a woman’s club 
project perhaps, will recruit small patrons 
whose eager raids on the children’s shelves will 
boost library circulation. 


III. 


Library trustees are responsible for obtaining 
the very best librarian they can find for theie 
library. The personality and interests of the 
librarian count for far more than age or spe- 
cialized training, although I do not in any way 
deprecate the latter. The librarian must love 
both books and people. Above all Ase the 
librarian must want to see that good books and 
people are always coming together in greater 
and greater numbers. Our Collinsville li- 
brarian, Miss Myrtis Bowers, comes mighty 
close to being the ideal. She is attractive 
personally. She has a friendly smile that is 
sincere. She knows how to meet the public 
of all ages. She keeps up on books and au- 
thors. She runs the business and administra- 
tive side of the library so smoothly it seems 
to take care of itself. I could hardly wish 
anything better for any other board of trustees 
than that it find a librarian as well suited to 
their community as she is to ours. I cite the 
librarian third not because the librarian is third 
in importance among my ‘ten points, but be- 
cause the non-patron may be attracted inside 
the library by the beauty of the place or by 
special exhibits before meeting the librarian 
at the charge desk. 


IV. 

Library trustees are responsible for mz iking 
sure that their library affords the community 
the best, the most valuable and the most useful 
of books. They must make certain that good 
old books are on the shelves as well as good 
new books. They must see that readers have 
sound, informative non-fiction as well as cur- 
rent novels and stories that top the best seller 
lists. This means that the librarian ought to 
have the help and support of the entire board 
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in the selection and purchase of books. It 
means particularly the help of a qualified book 
committee. In Collinsville our book commit- 
tee is headed by Miss Dorothy Eckart, the 
trained librarian of our 1100-pupil district 
high school. A primary duty of the entire 
board is to stand fast against efforts by groups 
to censor the library’s shelves. Since no li- 
brary can stock all the books published, the 
very selection of books is a picking and choos- 
ing to get the best books. Assuming that kind 
of se lection, then no library board anywhere 
can allow any group of any kind to tell it what 
it mé ty or may not circulate to adult free Ameri- 
cans. Trustees have no greater obligation than 
this unswerving protection of freedom to read, 
to inquire and to learn. 
V. 

Library trustees are responsible for providing 
laa Ir community with a wide range of maga- 
zines. The smallest library ought to take a 
minimum of ten magazines for assorted tastes 
and ages. Three to five times that many maga- 
zines should be common. The list should in- 
clude costly magazines such as Fortune for 
which few can afford to subscribe. It should 
include magazines for men and women, for 
youths and tots. It should include news and 
picture magazines and journals of opinion like 
the New Republic, the Nation, the Progressive, 
the Reporter and Frontier. It should include 
at least one quarterly such as the American 
Scholar, the Yale Review and the Virginia 
Quarterly. Church groups can be enlisted to 
provide the Christian Century, the Common- 
weal, America, the Churchman, the Christian 
Register, the Christian Advocate and others. 
Library trustees are also responsible for seeing 
that their library takes at least one outstanding 
daily ne Wwspaper that really tells readers what 
is going on in the world. The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor belongs in every public library. 
If the nearest daily newspaper is not worth the 
subscription price—and unfortunately it may 
not be—the trustees should order a truly good 
daily by mail. The New York Times, the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Washington 
Post, the Louisville Courier-Journal, the Denver 
Post,'the Baltimore Sun, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, the Des Moines Register, to name a few, 
suggest a field from which to choose. 


VI. 
Library trustees are responsible for being 


certain that their library helps in overcoming 
the near hysteria and fear of ideas that are 
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fanned by thoughtless persons and self-servers 
who advance themselves by purveying mis- 
information and confusion. There are no pub- 
lic libraries too small or with too few patrons 
for books such as: Elmer Davis’ But We Were 
Born Free, Archibald MacLeish’s Freedom Is 
the Right to Choose, Alan Barth’s The Loyalty 
of Free Men, Learned Hand’s The Spirit of 
Liberty, Ralph Barton Perry's The Citizen 
Decides, Lucille Milner’s Education of an 
American Liberal, Agnes E. Meyer's Out of 
These Roots, Alvin Johnson’s Pioneer's Prog- 
ress, Francis Biddle’s The Fear of Freedom, 
Henry Steele Commager’s Freedom, Loyalty, 
Dissent, and C arey McWilliams’ Witch Hunt. 
Such books are a veritable arsenal of demo- 
cratic weapons to protect the free way of life 
against those who either deliberately or un- 
wittingly would destroy our historic liberties 
which are guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. 


VIL. 

Library trustees are responsible for the build- 
ing up of a strong reference collection for their 
community. No “public library is too small for 
the Dictionary of American Biography, the 
Dictionary of American History and the En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, in addition 
to standard encyclopedias, specialized diction- 
aries, source books and guides. The volumes 
of the Schlesinger-Fox History of American 
Life, the Langer Rise of Modern Europe and 
new History of the South belong wherever 
there are students and readers. 


VIII. 

Library trustees are responsible for gathering 
an extensive collection of books about their 
community, their area, their state, their region 
and their nation. Each public library should 
assemble the publications of their state his- 
torical society and library. It should ac- 
quire every month books from the Rivers, 
Folkways, Ports, Mountains, Trails, Lakes, 
Look at America and similar series. Any li- 
brary that does not have the American Guide 
series of state guides should begin to buy them 
state by state so its patrons may use these 
splendid volumes in planning vacation trips 
and in other ways. The Samuel Chamberlain 
books of photographs of New England, Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere are treasure stores of the 
American scene. The public library that ac- 
quires two or three books of Americana a 
month will have a collection of five hundred 
in a few years. 
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IX. 

Library trustees are responsible for seeing 
that their board consists of interested and 
congenial members who attend meetings regu- 
larly and contribute their special competences 
to its affairs. If trustees are appointed by the 
Mayor and Council, trustees ought not at- 
tempt to fill vacancies for the constituted 
officials but when a vacancy occurs they may 
properly suggest the names of several inter- 
ested citizens who would make good trustees. 
Our president, Mrs. Vincent A, Herr, Sr., for 
22 years has put the monthly meeting of the 
library board ahead of everything else. Our 
vice- president, Alfred B. Reinsch, provides the 
business man’s knowledge of insurance, taxes 
and revenue. Our Mr. Fixit is Dr. T. Penrose 
Francis who knows about building and con- 
struction. Our senior member, Charles H. 
Dorris, retired superintendent of public schools, 
due to reach his eighty-seventh birthday about 
the time this issue of the ALA Bulletin appears, 
gives us the benefit of mellow experience and 
the long view of things. Mrs. Raymond H. 
Burroughs, our publicity chairman, sees that 
the names of new patrons as well as the titles 
of new books get into The Collinsville Herald. 
Commissioner William Palacek keeps up our 
liaison with the City Council since he is an 
appointed trustee as well as an elected offi- 
cial. Lack of quorum never occurs. 

a 

Library trustees are responsible for looking 
ahead. They are responsible for periodic sur- 
vey of their library's facilities and equipment 
and space, It is up to them to anticipate 
growth and development and to plan and act 
accordingly. If the library is in a part of the 
community that is a back eddy, it is their 
responsibility to move the library to a location 
from which it can serve the community needs. 
If the library is going to require room in which 
to expand in years to come, it is a responsibilty 
of the trustees to acquire the land while it is 
still available. If these matters need to be 
taken before the community, it is a duty of the 
library trustees to discuss the issues, come to 
a decision and stand together in presenting the 
library’s present and future requirements to the 
voters. Above all it is the responsibility of 
public library trustees to recognize themselves 
as front-line soldiers in the fight for our free- 
doms that lies ahead. 

I am proud to be one of the 40,000. 
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Children all over America are asking for 
THRILLING STORIES...EXCITING STORIES... 
Thoroughly good American stories— 


10 NEW 


AMERICAN :'4 


¢ 
Rite 


» : HERITAGE 





TITLES IN THE 


y STORIES 


Librarians tell us that the 20 earlier AMERICAN HERITAGE stories are top 
favorites with teen-agers. To them we are now adding 10 even greater titles. 
All are by well-known writers for young readers. They know how to write the 
stories that teen-agers Jike. For their unsurpassed story-appeal and authentic 
historical backgrounds, a full stock of AMERICAN HERITAGE stories is needed 
by every library. Your regular source of supply can provide you with any of 
these titles, or we will gladly send them to you. The 10 new titles speak 


for themselves — 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD: 


Lead Mining in Wisconsin, by AUGUST 
DERLETH. Illustrated by Kathleen 
Elgin. A dramatic story of the changes 
in a Cornish boy’s life on the Middle 
Western frontier of the 1840’s. 


THE GREATEST ADVENTURE: 


A Story of Jack London, by FREpD- 
ERICK A. LANE. Illustrated by Sidney 
Quinn. A story of young Jack London 
— his schooldays, oyster pirating, rid- 
ing the rails, whaling in the Pacific, 
gold mining in Alaska. 


MEN OF FLIGHT: 


Conquest of the Air, by CHARLES 
SPAIN VERRALL, Illustrated by Wil- 
liam Heaslip. The history of aviation, 
from the first glider to the latest jet, 
skillfully woven into the story of two 
lively boys. 


GRAY BONNETS: 


In the Days of Roger Williams, by 
SLATER Brown. Illustrated by Fritz 
Kredel. A story of Colonial Boston 
and Providence during the Quaker 
“invasion.” A stirring picture of the 
struggle for religious liberty. 


SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY: 


Dakota Territory in the 1880's, by 
WILBUR J. GRANBERG. I/lustrated by 
James Medlar. The peopling of the 
great Missouri Valley by Europeans 
of many languages and cultures and 
their struggle to survive. 


A FLAG FOR LAFITTE: 


The Battle of New Orleans, by 
FREDERICK A. LANE. Illustrated by 
Leonard Vosburgh. Pirate or patriot? 
An authentic portrait of Jean Lafitte 
in the colorful setting of New Orleans 
during the War of 1812. 


THE BELLS OF CARMEL: 


Mission Days in California, by EpITH 
H. BLAcKBuRN. Illustrated by Frank 
Nicholas. A deeply moving story of 
the founding of the Spanish missions 
in California in the 1770’s and a vivid 
portrait of Father Junipero Serra. 


MEDALS FOR MORSE: 


Artist and Inventor, by JEAN LEE 
LATHAM. Illustrated by Douglas 
Gorslime. The story of the man who 
forsook a career in painting to devote 
himself to developing that “ridicu- 
lous contraption, the telegraph. 


CAPTURED WORDS: 


The Story of a Great Indian, by 
FRANCES WILLIAMS BrROowIN. II/lus- 
trated by L. F. Bjorklund. An en- 
trancing account of the invention of 
a written language for the Cherokees 
by Sequoya and his daughter. 


GRAY RIDERS: 


Jeb Stuart and His Men, by MANLY 
WADE WELLMAN. Iilustrated by 
Frederick T. Chapman. The flam- 
boyant Confederate cavalryman, 
J. E. B. Stuart, seen through the eyes 
of his devoted young courier. 


All volumes bound in sturdy cloth; full-color jackets; end 
papers, chapter headings and many full-page illustrations in 
color. 192 pages, size 544x8%. Ages 10-15. 


Great value at $1.75 each. 


Preeti lt 
wel ‘ALADDIN BOOKS 55 Fifth Aveune, New York 3 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 

















More People, More Needs 


CarL VITZ 


PEOPLE HAVE ALWAYS lived in a changing 
world. War, inventions, discoveries, and popu- 
lation shifts have accelerated change. The 
Crusades, the invention of printing, the dis- 
covery of America, the harnessing of steam 
and electricity—all these have profoundly 
shaped the world’s development by creating 
new desires, by opening new territories, by pro- 
viding new ways of doing things, by lifting 
men out of old ruts and placing them on wider 
and newer highways. 

However, no age has seen such rapid change 
as the past half-century and the age in which 
we now are, the period within our own mem- 
ory and experience. Consider transportation, 
for ex: imple. My boyhood home was near one 
of the artificial lakes that fed a canal that ran 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio river. Canal boats 
then traversed the water route to Cincinnati. 
Today, the filled-in canal bed in Cincinnati 
supports a four lane parkway over which 
thousands of automobiles pass each day. And 
the automobile is for the earth-bound traveler, 
content to proceed at a modest speed. The 
airplane, jet-powered, exceeds the speed of 
sound. 

We have sought, as we must, to be aware 
of these changes and to understand their im- 
port. Of particular interest to us as librarians 
have been the introduction and rapid develop- 
ment of mass communication other than print 
and the printed book. The movies came early 
in the century, radio in the 1920’s and tele- 
vision 20 years later. Magazines with 4 to 
10 million circulation are delivered to the 
readers door. Pocket books can be sought 
at the corner where he waits for his bus. Book 
clubs mail best sellers to him with no effort 
on his part other than to write a check, and 
a new mystery can be picked up in the drug- 
store or department store rental collection. 
None of this promotes the use of the public 
library and of library books. 

Many changes in libraries are underway 
because of new methods of recording knowl- 
edge. The clay tablet, the scroll and the 
manuscript book all had a determining effect 
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on library methods of the past. The invention 
of printing with the resultant multiplication 
of books fashioned the libraries of today. Some 
librarians will resist change and want to con- 
tinue their institutions merely as agencies for 
the distribution of printed material, that is 
of knowledge as recorded by means of a print- 
ing press. That conception is now too narrow. 





director of the Cincinnati 
Public Library began in the 
Cleveland Public Library as 
a page in 1898. Since then 
he has always been engaged 
in some phase of public li- 
brary work. Was recently 
conferred a doctorate by 
Western Reserve University 
and presented a special Cita- 
tion of Merit by the Public 
Libraries Division at the 
Minneapolis Conference. 
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Libraries, which may be defined as depart- 
ment stores of knowledge and ideas, should 
make this knowledge available to users regard- 
less of how the ideas may be packaged. The 
book has been and still is a eaatend ex- 
cellent way of packaging thought so that it 
may be permanently preserved, easily stored 
and conveniently made available to the con- 
sumer. But now that other ways of packag- 
ing knowledge have been developed, it would 
be foolish and suicidal for libraries not to 
broaden their programs correspondingly. Just 
as the modern grocer will sell peas, fresh or 
dried, in the can or frozen, so the modern 
librarian will wish to satisfy his readers’ quest 
for knowledge in the form best suited to his 
needs, be it a printed book, slide, film or re- 
cording. He will want to bring these materials 
in the best possible way to the users whether 
this be through a library building, bookmobile 
or perhaps through radio or Educational TV. 
Rapid development may be expected in the 
field of audio-visual materials. Just as the 
character and form of the book make it neces- 
sary for librarians to know something of print- 
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ing and bookmaking, so the character of audio- 
visual materials and techniques will necessi- 
tate some knowledge of them by the librarian. 

The specter of readers vanishing from li- 
braries, if not from the face of the earth, has 
caused librarians some uneasiness. As a result 
there has been greater emphasis on publicity, 
on new materials and new activities. A _ li- 
brarian’s effectiveness may soon be measured 
not by his knowledge of printed material but 
whether he can write a good press release, 
plan an effective annual report or is photo- 
genic. It is difficult too, because of the en- 
thusiasm of their champions to know whether 
books or audio-visual materials are the basic 
stock of libraries. Caught by the phrase- 
makers’ spell, we have ontaxed nationally pro- 
moted and subsidized reading and discussion 
programs which we term “great books” or 

“American Heritage” depending on what is 
the moment's fad. Gadget conscious, we put 
monstrous cameras on our charge desks, re- 
duce our readable print to micro size, and 
Worry about electronic sorting. 

I am not unsympathetic with these de »velop- 
ments. Public relations has always been one 
of my particular interests, and I have given 
it personal attention in each of the libraries 
I have headed. I have urged, and still do, 
that librarians go out into the community and 
not be content to sit at their nice safe desks, 
adequately handling the people that come to 
those desks and conde mning the people that 
stay away. 

Films and recordings too, I have championed 
as they seem to me, though in different form, 
to perform the same function that printed ma- 
terials do. With salaries taking such a high 
percentage of library budgets, any gadget 
which offers economies in operation seems to 
me to warrant adoption. 

I hope I have not lost sight of the primary 
objective of the public library. That objec- 
tive, I believe to be to organize printed and 
other informational and educational material 
so that it will be of the greatest possible use. 

This objective implies that the library is 
primarily an informational and educ ational 
center. I deliberately place the informational 
function first because it is for this that our 
reference resources are organized. The full 
use of these resources has by no means been 
realized. I am thinking of information in its 
practical sense—the man who wants to lay a 
brick patio, the Sunday school teacher who 
needs a Christmas play, the Cub-Scout father 
who needs kite plans, or the secretary who 
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needs an address, as well as the specialist, the 
technician, the artist, the professional person 
and the executive, anyone who may have need 
for special kinds of information. We have de- 
voted so much of our time and funds to the 
recreational reading rs Id that, particularly in 
smaller libraries and i : branches. the amount 
of informational service that can be supplied 
is limited. The large libraries have no dearth 
of material, the principal shortcomings are 
insufficient telephone lines and skilled staff 
members to man the desks. 

On the educational level the library has quite 
rightly regarded itself as a center for self- 
education. However, the instances of self- 
educated persons are the exception rather 
than the rule. A reader’s advisor will tell you 
that to keep a person devoted to a guided 
reading program for more than a year is ex- 
treme ly difficult. It is a hard and lonely way 
to gain an education. The prevalence of the 
“class” in formal education has __ possibly 
prompted librarians to move into group work. 
It has seemed to me that in recent years we 
have stressed discussion groups too much as 
these tend to develop glibness rather than a 
desirable end product, namely, well thought 
out conclusions. 

Creative writing and poetry groups can find 
the library a congenial home. Why can not 
play- -reading groups be revived under library 
leadership? At one time such groups were 
found successful in Wisconsin and elsewhere. 
Listener groups can be arranged for concerts 
of recordings. Nature groups, built around an 
interest such as birds, botany, or minerals can 
be encouraged to make the library a meeting 
center. Art and craft classes, local history, 
stamp collecting, can all serve to bind to- 
gether people of common interests and to bring 
them to the library and its book service. 

The librarian should not hesitate, if he can 
find cooperation and leadership, to venture 
into fields such as suggested above. The 
library’s informal and universal service opens 
to it many opportunities in education. 

Here I would like to bring in the point that 
we must realize that not all persons are born 
with a love of books and of reading. Neither 
do all persons acquire it through education. 
More important for the librarian to realize is 
that it is no disgrace not to like books. Quite 
respectable people, even successful people, are 
going about leading normal, happy lives with- 
out liking to read. 

For that matter, 
tennis. Tennis 


not everyone likes to play 
racket manufacturers know 
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this and do not féel it necessary to turn every- 
one in a given area into a Tony Trabert. Not 
everyone likes to garden, or to fish, or to listen 
to grand opera. There is no reason why we 
should try to turn everyone into a bookworm. 
We can keep plenty busy serving those who 
do cherish books. 

But even non-readers can and do use the 
library. Almost everyone will read, if he has 
to find out something and more and more 
people are discovering that they have to find 
out things in order to get along. If we can 
show them that the library is a place where 
one can find out things, if we can have our 
answers ready and available and easy to come 
by, we will have a public on our door- -step. 

Obviously, public libraries no longer play 
their former almost exclusive role of supplying 
recreational, standard and popular reading 
matter to the multitude. Perhaps the library 
should now gradually withdraw from this fie ld, 
so that it may more adequately fulfill its func- 
tion as an informational and _ educational 
agency. Relieved of the need for buying 
pastime reading, library book funds could be 
devoted to books re lating to informational 
fields in the many high-ways and by- -paths 
of knowledge. They could be spent for music 
scores, films and recordings, art monographs, 
works of reference, expensive handbooks and 
not so expensive “How to” books. 

I can, however, go along only part way with 
this point-of-view, namely th: at prov iding rec- 
reational liter ature is ceasing to be a proper 
public library function. I hope that the public 
library will ‘always be a source for real and 
wholesome recreational liter ature, literature 
that will provide for young and old “The seven 
joys of reading” as so well set forth by Mary 
Wright Plummer in an essay under this title. 
Because of the importance in my mind of this 
type of reading we have assigned the most 
desirable room, and the most prominent space 
in the new Cincinnati Public Library building 
toa collection — to provide * ‘good read- 
ing” for all in great variety, for enjoyment, 
stimulation, nian and the greater under- 
standing of nature, of one’s self and of others. 

A growing field of library responsibility is 
to collect and make available pamphlets and 
other fugitive material, and monographs and 
periodicals with specialized information. I do 
not refer to the mass publications with their 
circulations in the millions, their high powered 
advertising and their content that neither 
wearies nor informs. Much of today’s impor- 
tant information comes in special periodicals. 
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In providing these, libraries face no competition 
from drug stores, radio and TV or popular 
magazines and newspapers. Here is both a 
library opportunity and obligation. 

In these days it is important that children 
become accustomed to sustained reading and 
thought. TV programs, the newspaper and 
periodicals, the motion pictures and even 
methods of teaching tend to inconsequentiality, 
to lack of continuity. Everything must be 
brief, simplified, interesting, pepped up and yet 
real knowledge and real education are not won 
that way. The hard way of sustained appli- 
cation and thorough preparation is still neces- 
sary for real achievement, be it in the arts, 
sciences or in sports. Emphasis in the public 
library on children’s books which take the time 
necessary to tell a story well is a help. 

In all this I am, as you have perhaps seen, 
assuming no essential change in work with 
children and young people. I have, however, 
one complaint on books for children, that is 
those published during the last 20 years. They 
stress pictures at the expense of text. Though 
one picture, as the oft-quoted Chinese proverb 
has it, often can equal a thousand words, yet 
when pictures are meaningless decoration, we 
get merely a flashy package as in the case of 
so many modern breakfast foods with but little 
sustenance for the mind that needs to grow. 
The mention of children’s service gives me an 
opportunity to pay tribute to the group of 
children’s librarians, as the outstanding library 
group in acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the books in their collections. 

Another quarrel with service to children in 
libraries is one for which children’s librarians 
are less to blame than the rest of us. The 
fault is really a result of over- organization. 
The establishment of special service to chil- 
dren, a — room, a well chosen collection 
of books and a staff competent by training 
and interest to sae their reading needs, was 
a great step forward. One resultant disad- 
vantage however, except often in a branch li- 
brary and more often in small town libraries, 
is the difficulty for a child to have access to 
books which, though in the library, are not in 
the children’s room. Browsing in a collection 
of books not selected down to a child’s reading 
level is of utmost educational value, as those 
who grew up in homes provided with a good 
general library, can testify. 

Almost everything written here has pointed 
to the need for large library units. Richness of 
service, variety of materials, versatility of staff, 
are to be had only with a large budget, possi- 
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ble only to the larger unit. Librarians are good 
but so far they have never discovered how to 
make two dollars grow where one grew be- 
fore. 

As library service of any adequacy is possible 
only with sufficient funds, it is to be hoped 
that the many changes going on will be of 
benefit to library budgets rather than detri- 
mental. The pressure from all governmental 
units for an increased share of the tax dollar 
will make it more necessary for us to clearly 
justify our existence. On this point I would 
stress that we request only what we can with 
clear conscience defend and for which we 
can cogently present a real need and a defi- 
nite ability to supply that need. Greediness 
will boome rang. Politically we have much less 
influence den we sometimes think. 

A prediction I can confidently make is that 


the public library of tomorrow will serve more 
people and for a ‘much greater variety of needs. 
No institution that serves people well, need 
fear for its continued existence, but it is ours 
to provide such service and to make it known. 

The Public Library as an institution was 
created by democratic America. It can func- 
tion only in a thoroughly democratic atmos- 
phere. In turn, the public library is an im- 
portant agency in keeping alive the spirit of 
democracy. As a dutiful child it must fight all 
out for its parent. So it would seem to me 
that in our book selection and in the adminis- 
tration of our libraries, we can properly, in 
fact must, promote the great principles upon 
which our government rests, rejoicing that 
among these principles are freedom of opinion, 
freedom of discussion and freedom to read 
and to learn. 





The Library’s Place in Today’s University 


ROBERT 


NO WELL-INFORMED person would question 
the often-repeated statement that the library 
should occupy a central place in an educational 
institution. This truism is accepted from the 
largest university to the smallest college. For 
scholars and students in the humanities and 
social sciences, libraries serve as basic labora- 
tories. They are scarcely, if any, less essential 
in the pure and applied sciences and _ tech- 
nologies, for the scientist, like the humanist 
and social scientist, requires records of pre- 
vious investigations and experiments to save 
him from duplication of effort and to provide 
a foundation for further progress. 

While these facts concerning the vital role 
played by the library in the anode ‘mm university 
can be asserted with little fear of contradiction, 
it must at the same time be conceded that this 
type of library is by no means free of complex 
problems. It is the purpose of the present 
article to review and examine briefly the cur- 
rent status and future outlook of the university 
library in the United States. 

Today’s university and its library are con- 
fronted by diverse demands and insistent pres- 
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sures. There is scarcely any important facet 
of human knowledge not to be found in its 
research and teaching activities. During the 
past two or three decades, an enormous ex- 
pansion has taken place in the faculties, stu- 
dent bodies, libraries, laboratories, physical 
plants, and all other conspicuous features of 
the principal American universities. 

Demands and pressures on the university 
library are manifold. A major area, of course, 
is research. Expenditures for organized re- 
search in American universities increased by 
nearly 900 per cent in the ten years from 1940 
to 1950, By nature, research is constantly 
changing, dividing and extending, and the 
contemporary university is extremely sensitive 
to these evolutionary processes. As a corollary, 
the library must be highly adaptable, modifying 
its activities to meet new requirements. A 
maximum of flexibility and receptivity to new 
ideas is a sine qua non. New de partments are 
created and research interests in established 
departments undergo radical revisions, both 
causing an immediate impact on the library, 
its resources and its services. It follows, then, 
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that the university library must be a dynamic, 
living organism, fully responsive to change, 
and always looking to the future. 

The dev elopment of research resources in a 
modern university library becomes more in- 
tricate year by year. The rate of publishing 
and the variety of materials published are 
being constantly accelerated. As two specific 
ex xamples, consider the veritable cascade of 
documents emanating from the United Na- 
tions and its subsidiaries; or that comparativel) ‘ly 
new phenomenon the elusiv e “research report, 
now being produced in tens of thousands by 
business and industrial organizations and gov- 
ernment agencies. Libraries are also paying 
more attention than ever before to non-book 
materials—maps, slides, motion picture films, 
music and speech recordings, prints, and simi- 
lar categories. All of these are demanded by 
modern teaching, research, and scholarship. 

In the past, university libraries have tended 
to neglect the undergraduate student, and have 
org inized their services and resources primarily 
in terms of the needs of graduate students and 
faculty members. The undergraduate was left 
to sink or swim, often lost in the complex 
organizational structure of the large university 
library. Actually, especially at the freshman- 
sophomore level, the undergraduate student 
was frequently better served by much smaller 
libraries in liberal arts colleges. 

The trend is now reversed. Historically, the 
change may have dated from the separate 
undergraduate libraries at Barnard and Colum- 
bia Colleges in Columbia University, followed 
by the “house libraries” at Harvard, Yale, and 
Chicago. It is doubtful, however, that these 
have had the impact of the Lamont Library 
at Harvard, opened in 1949. Here in a sepa- 
rate building, with a carefully selected collec- 
tion of about 95,000 volumes, free to go 
wherever they please, undergraduates find 
practically om needed to meet their 
requirements. The Harvard example is being 
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emulated throughout the country, with the 
establishment of, or projected plans for, under- 
graduate libraries in an increasing number of 
institutions. Henceforth, we can anticipate 
that undergraduates will cease to be second- 
class citizens in our large university libraries. 

University librarians, like their colleagues 
in other types of libraries, are currently much 
preoccupied with financial problems. Since 
the outbreak of the second World War, fifteen 
years ago, they have been caught in an upward 
spiral of inflation. They have seen salaries, 
wages, books, periodical subscriptions, bind- 
ing, equipment, and supplies of all kinds in an 
almost unbroken rise. Furthermore, there 
have been strong outside pressures operating to 
force increases in library costs. Student enroll- 
ment has gone up, and is presently entering 
another period of rapid expansion. ri 
and staffs have 7 or even tripled, i 

many institutions. New departments have fom 
established, making demands for additional 
library facilities. As previously indicated, the 
rate of publishing and the variety of materials 
published have been stepped up. The li- 
braries of privately- supported universities are 
meeting with even more severe difficulties than 
publicly-financed institutions in coping with 
the inflationary trends. 

According to the report of the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education, college and 
university library expenditures grew during 
the decade 1940-1950 from 18 to 52 million 
dollars a year. This was an impressive in- 
crease of about 290 per cent. In these same 
institutions for the 10 years, however, the edu- 
cational and general expenditures jumped from 
482 to 1,568 million dollars, or 325 per cent. 
Educational and general expenditures were 
expanding at a more rapid rate, therefore, than 
expenditures for libraries. Actually, the li- 
braries’ share of the institutions’ total expendi- 
tures dropped from 3.8 per cent to 3.4 per cent. 
Since these figures were compiled, there has 
been some indication of a further downward 
trend in library support. In the last annual 
compilation of college and university library 
statistics, for 1952-53, published in College 
and Research Libraries, a greater number of 
institutions showed a decrease in total library 
operating budgets than in the previous year. 

The general concern with library costs on 
the part of university presidents, trustees, and 
librarians is the impetus behind the “Confer- 
ence on Financial Problems of Libraries” to be 
held by the Association of Research Libraries 
in October 1954, and for similar studies and 
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discussions sponsored by the Association of 
American Universities, It seems improbable 
that substantial economies can be achieved in 
university libraries, however, unless the institu- 
tions of which they are a part are willing to 
reduce the scope of their activities. As long 
as universities insist upon carrying on instruc- 
tion and research in virtually every subject 
under the sun, the libraries will be expected 
to support these programs by providing ma- 
terials and services. Limitation of fields, how- 
ever, is a direction in which universities have 
been loath to move. Expansion, not retraction, 
is the general rule. 

One of the objectives of various cooperative 
movements in the library field is to achieve the 
most effective utilization of always-limited 
funds. A more important aim is to meet the 
extensive requirements of scholars, students, 
and research workers. For the past 50 years 
or more, university librarians have pioneered 
in the movement for cooperation in higher edu- 

cation. As a result, there have developed in 
the United States and Great Britain the most 
comprehensive and successful programs of li- 
brary coordination and bibliographical control 
to be found anywhere in the world. Few 
would suggest that cooperation is a panacea 
for all the problems confronting libraries, but 
unquestionably cooperative enterprises have 
vastly strengthened American librarianship. 
Noteworthy examples are national, regional, 
and local union catalogs and union lists, created 
for location purposes and other bibliographical 
uses; cooperative purchasing agreements, such 
as the Cooperative Acquisitions Project for 
European wartime publications, sponsored by 
the Library of Congress shortly after the end 
of the second World War, and the F Farming- 
ton Plan for the acquisition of books publishe od 
abroad; the establishment of regional storage 
centers for housing little-used books: the New 
England Deposit Library in Boston, the Mid- 
west Inter-Library C enter in C hicago, and the 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center at South 
Hadley, Massachusetts; and ambitious projects 
for the micro- reproduction of large masses of 
material—newspapers, government publications, 
periodicals, early-printed books, manuscripts, 
plays, and collections of sources. Less spec- 
tacular, but nevertheless useful, progress has 
also been made in such areas as cooperative 
cataloging, surveys of resources for research, 
duplicate and other types of exchanges, and 
inter-library lending. All of these devices fur- 
nish evidence of the willingness and eagerness 
of American librarians to experiment, to work 
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together, to find more efficient methods, to 
integrate their efforts. 

It is essential, however, that ideas in the 
field of cooperation be subjected to the same 
critical analysis as other branches of library 
operation and administration. Some have not 
accomplished results commensurate with the 
time, energy, money, and thought that have 
gone into them. Proposals may appear highly 
attractive and pl: —" in theory, but fail in 
practical application. In the past, librarians 
have been too prone to accept without critical 
examination almost anything with the label 
“cooperation” attached. Now, more objective 
criteria are being used, because an increasing 
number of college, university, and research li- 
brarians have been trained in the scientific ap- 
proach, in research methods, and experimental 
techniques, and accept little simply on faith. 

Perhaps no topic has been responsible for 
more lively discussion among university li- 
brarians in recent years than their own status 
in the institutions to which they belong. The 
goal in most instances is full academic recogni- 
tion, on a par with all other staff members who 
contribute directly and substantially to the 
university's educational and research activities. 
Variations in practice are wide. In the most 
enlightened institutions, librarians are recog- 
nized as an integral part of the academic ranks, 
with high qualifications for appointment, and 
all the rights and privileges of other academic 
employees. Elsewhere, at the other extreme, 
we may find professional library personnel in 
some nondescript ¢ category, without clearly 
defined status, with all institutional under- 
standing lacking of their place in the edu- 
cational program, and ineligible for the usual 
academic perquisites and prerogatives. There 
is some division of opinion even among uni- 
versity librarians themselves as to where they 
belong in the academic scheme, but a majority 
are convinced that their place is beside the 
classroom teacher, the research scholar, and 
other members of the academic staff. This posi- 
tion has become easier to defend and justify, as 
an increasing number of university librarians ob- 
tain advanced deg ‘grees in library science and in 
subject fields, as they write for professional 
journals, carry on re ssearch in library science, 
participate in the work of profe ssional organi- 
zations, and make positive contributions to their 
institutions’ educational activities. 

Concerning the last point, there is much 
evidence of progress in making libraries genuine 
teaching agencies in today’s colleges and uni- 
versities. Among the principal instruments for 
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the purpose are general courses on the use of 
books and libraries, bibliographical instruction 
to students at all levels, courses on the litera- 
ture of spe cial subje ct fields, appropriate partici- 
pation in courses in other departments, publica- 
tions instr ucting students in the utilization of the 
library’s resources, book-reviewing programs, 
well-arranged and pertinent exhibitions of li- 
brary materials, and constant aid to individual 
research and study projects. 

Acceptance of the library as a teaching and 
research center has been greatly facilitated by 
the architectural advances in university library 
buildings during the past eight years. This 
is the most striking feature of the library land- 
scape in the United States since the end of 
the second World War. The changes, when 
compared with older buildings are revolu- 
tionary. New ideas in library planning, archi- 
tecture, and decoration are everywhere on 
display. Among the interesting and significant 
deve lopme nts are modular construction, to pro- 
vide for great flexibility, scientific lighting, air 
conditioning, and extensive use of color. The 
emphasis is on function, but at the same time 
the buildings frequently have achieved much 
beauty and _ attractiveness. Examples are 
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widely distributed. Among those that have 
been visited and admired by the present writer 
are Georgia Institute of Technology, University 
of Georgia, Harvard’s Lamont Library, Iowa 
State University, Ohio State University, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Princeton, California at Los 
Angeles, and the University of Toledo—each 
with distinctive features. Perhaps the strongest 
single impression which the newest library build- 
ings make on the observer is their appearance of 
hospitality, their wide-open doors. Students 
and faculty can go practically anywhere they 
wish, use any book in the library without 
going through intermediaries—all under the 
most inviting conditions for work and study. 
There is a startling contrast between such a 
building, with its bright, cheerful colors, ex- 
cellent lighting, comfortable furniture, and 
books in full view, and many older buildings, 
with their dark walls, dim lights, back-breaking 
chairs, and closed shelves. 

A substantial number of the new library 
buildings, incidentally, are excellent examples 
of successful library cooperation. Beginning 
in 1944, the Cooperative Committee on Library 
Building Plans, made up of librarians and archi- 
tects, who were planning buildings through- 
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out the country, has been assembling from time 
to time to analyze and criticize each other’s 
plans, discuss lighting, materials, arrangement, 
functions, and other aspects. Doubtless many 
mistakes in planning have been prevented by 
this procedure, and library architectural litera- 
ture has been substantially enriched by publica- 
tions growing out of the conferences. The 
work of the more or less informal Committee 
is now being carried on by semi-annual meet- 
ings sponsored by the ACRL Buildings Com- 
mittee and other interested groups. 


Recruiting is Weak 

A final topic of pressing concern to university 
librarians at present, though, of course, its 
importance is equally vital ‘for other types of 
libraries, is education for libr: arianship. It is 
generally agreed that an unsatisfactory job of 
recruiting is being done in the library field. 
Few, if any, library schools in the country are 
filled to capacity or near capacity, even while 
staff shortages in college, university, public 
and school libraries become increasingly acute. 
Head librarians, university presidents, and 
school superintendents are asking why library 
schools are failing to provide needed staff mem- 
bers, and no adequate answers are forthcoming. 
Some of the reasons are obvious, e.g., competi- 
tion with other professions, the extra year of 
graduate work required to become a librarian, 
the fear among the girls that a library career 
would doom them to spinsterhood, a lack of 
knowledge of the advantages of librarianship 
as a profession, and ineffective recruiting litera- 
ture. 

A pertinent question frequently being asked 
is: Whose job is it to recruit prospects ‘for the 
profession? There is a general assumption 
that it is the primary responsibility of the li- 
brary schools themselves. This attitude is 
gradually changing, and there is increasing 
recognition that recruiting is a profession-wide 
obligation. Among the key people in the situ- 
ation, obviously, are the librarians of high 
schools and institutions of higher education, 
who are in a position to offer career guidance 
to some of the best students in their institu- 
tions. 

The foregoing report is an attempt at a 
quick résumé of some matters of liveliest inter- 
est to university librarians in the United States 
today. In some areas the picture is brighter 
than in others, but the over-all impression is 
that university libraries are on the march, 
making noteworthy progress in virtually every 


branch of the field. 
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School Libraries—1954 
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THE CONTINUED INCREASE of school libraries 
and the improved function of school libraries 
are notable in schools of all types in very many 
parts of the United States.1.* There are new 
school libraries in recently organized high 
schools and consolidated schools. School li- 
braries have been increasing and improving in 
junior high schools, vocational high schools, 
and in the non-public schools—the private and 
parochial elementary and secondary schools— 
in many states and regions. Most outstanding 
is the growth of elementary school libraries, 
with central library rooms and professionally 
qualified librarians. This dev elopment, at the 
time when elementary school buildings are 
crowded and when the supply of qualified 
school librarians is low, shows that there is 
beginning to be recognition that library ex- 
perience and library learning, library skills and 
reading values, the opportunities to use ap- 
propriate books and other important instruc- 
tional materials continuously in connection with 
teaching and study are essential for pupils in 
elementary schools—as at all other school lev- 
els. While the growth of elementary school 
libraries is substantial in certain states, it is 
only the second or third step in the elementary 
school library movement, since the number of 
elementary schools hz aving libraries and librari- 
ans is small, very small, as compared with the 
very great number of elementary schools 
without these resources. However, the trend 
is important. It indicates that thousands of 
elementary schools will develop libraries until 
eventuz illy all elementary schools will have li- 
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braries appropriate and adequate for their 
pupils. 

Each year school libraries are better under- 
stood. Increasingly they are regarded as in- 
tegral to the school's instructional program, and 
essential for the school’s objectives and the 
school’s activities. The recognition of the 
school library as a necessity means that school 
libraries are better planned, supported, super- 
vised and evaluated. School people have 
learned that the superintendent, the principal, 
the other supervisors, the teachers and the 
librarian working together can make the li- 
brary effective and efficient for the pupils of 
the school. School people know that appropri- 
ate library resources, quarters, and stad must 
be available before a library can function as a 
teaching and learning center, a guidance cen- 
ter, a reading center, a materials center and a 
service center. Many school libraries have 
developed beyond the point where considera- 
tion must be given to basic needs. Then the 
librarian plans with the administration and the 
faculty so that each pupil will have continuous 
library learning from the day by day library 
experience, library instruction, challenges and 
helps in using library resources for his school 
work and for his own interests, freedom to 
choose and try books, to browse and to read. 
Then the library’s plan for reading guidance 
which stresses attention to individuals as read- 
ers but recognizes also the need for activities 
with classes is weighed with other plans for 
helping children and young people grow in 
ability to read with pleasure and discrimina- 
tion, and to relate reading to their own living. 

The administration of school libraries varies 
in different states, some being administered 
directly by Boards of Education and others 
being administered by public libraries, usually 
with a sharing of financial responsibility by 
the school district. The trend is toward the 
administration of school libraries by Boards of 
Education. And it is generally recognized 
that Boards of Education are legally and logi- 
cally responsible for providing and maintaining 
appropriate schoo] libraries. 
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Each year school libraries have improved in 
book resources Many attractive and important 
books appropriate for pupils’ interests and 
school purposes are published each year. 
Schools—many schools—are buying on a some- 
what better scale. The per pupil appropriation 
for books has been increased in many regions. 
In one state the average per pupil expenditure 
for books in cities increased from 87 cents to 
$1.04 from 1951-52 to 1952-53, in villages 
from $1.66 to $1.77, and in central schools 
from $1.77 to $1.79.*:° This shows progress— 
more progress in village schools and in rural 
schools than in cities—but the amount spent is 
hardly enough to buy one new book for every 
two pupils. Studies of school administration 
and finance continue to show that the amount 
of money spent for books—library books, text- 
books, and other instructional materials—is 
decidedly small in relation to total school costs. 
(In N.Y.S. in 1952 the total cost of public 
education (less bond money) was $754,721,654. 
The total expenditure for library books was 
$1,382,271. This is .18 of 1% or .18% of total 
cost. The total expenditure for text books and 
other supplies for instruction, not including li- 
brary books, was $16,514,189. This is 2% of 
cost. N.Y.S. Ed. Dept. Statistics—Annual Re- 
port—Not yet printed). And many studies have 
pointed out that better teaching results can be 
expected when up to date, elficie nt tools of 
learning are supplied for pupils and teachers 
everywhere. 

School libraries are in general well organized, 
and school library records are usually efficient 
and_ practical. Librarians and supervisors in 
several states, the School Library Specialist of 
the U.S. Office of Education, and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians are giving 
attention to school library reports, and to the 
problems of assembling and summarizing 
school library statistics. 

School library quarters are increasingly at- 
tractive and functionally efficient as new and 
enlarged school buildings permit both more 
spacious reading rooms and more nearly ade- 
quate shelving, storage space and workroom 
light colors, stream- 


space. The use of bright, 
lined furniture, acoustically treated ceilings 
and modern floor coverings as well as the 


many displ: vy centers and informal reading 
centers give the new school libraries fre haces, 
simplicity, and interest. Yet the school library 
classroom, so useful for the free scheduling 
of classes for supervised reading and reference, 
is found in a relatively small number of schools. 
Without careful planning shelving and storage 
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space tend to be inadequate in rooms where 
glass is extensively used. And, there are still 
many school libraries that are unsatisfactory 

1 location, space and equipment. 

In many places school librarians are em- 
ployed as teachers, or on the same basis as 
teachers. Mildred L. Nickel reported in Li- 
brary Trends of January 1953° that in 41 
states school librarians were certificated—in 25 
as librarians and in 16 as teachers qualified for 
school library teaching and service. There 
was no prov ision for the certification of school 
librarians in 7 states. The type of certificate 
may or may not indicate the status of the li- 
brarian, but it is significant that so many states 
have their librarians certificated, and that so 
many school librarians have this professional 
recognition. 

More school librarians are employed each 
year, yet each year the demand for profession- 
ally qualifie xd school librarians is greater than 
the. supply. In 1951-52, according to the U.S. 
Office of Education Bulletin Statistics of Public 
Day Secondary Schools, 1951-52' based on 
replies from 99.95% of the 23,757 secondary 
schools the total number of librarians employe d 
in all public secondary day sc page was 9,363. 
This is an increase of 2,764, or 42%, over the 
number of secondary school iibr: arians reported 
in 1945-46. Yet the growth in the number of 
school librarians in comparison with the growth 
in the number of teachers was small—school li- 
brarians having been 2.4% of the total pro- 
fessional staff of public secondary day schools 
in 1951-52 as compared with 2.04 of the total 
professional staff in 1945-46. That is, the 
number of librarians in the teaching group is 
increasing, but not fast enough when a con- 
servative estimate indicates that between 4 and 
5% of the professional staff should be librarians 
—if pupils are to have needed library teaching 
and service. (A librarian (1) is recommended 
for about 500 pupils. For 7,688,919 pupils in 
secondary schools in 1951-52, 15,371 librarians 
would be needed. 4% of the total professional 
staff employed in secondary schools in 1951-52 

(4% of 380,332) is 15,213. But—pupils are not 
avian housed in units of 500). Hence, 
many school library positions should be pro- 
vided, and many young people should be urged 
to qualify as se -hool librarians. 

In the four states employing more than 400 


secondary school librarians, New York, Texas, 
P “nnsylvania, and California, the Sennen li- 
brarians were respectively, 2.6%, 2.8%, 2.1% 


and 1.7% of the members of the cela 
staffs. And in the states employing 20 or less 
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school librarians—North Dakota, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Nevada and Vermont—the school 
librarians were respectively 1%, .7%, .8%, 2%, and 
.5% of the professional staffs. Figures are not 
easily available on the employment of school 
librarians i n public elementary schools or in 
private whale on a nation-wide basis, but re- 
ports from several show that additional school 
librarians are being employed in these schools. 


Supervision 


Supervisors of school libraries interpret- 
school library values and needs, advise on the 
organization, administration, functioning and 
teaching of school libraries, cooperate in book 
selection and in planning reading guidance, 
advise on the professional education and certifi- 
cation of school librarians, work with other 
school and library people in developing stand- 
ards or criteria for school libraries, and assist 
in evaluating school library resources, activities 
and accomplishments in relation to the objec- 
tives and program of the particular school. 
The number of states employing state super- 
visors of schoo] libraries has increased gradually 
from 1904 until now where there are 28 states 
employing school library supervisors (accord- 
ing to the list published by the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, January 15, 
1954). Nine of these states employ two 
supervisors to have responsibility for school 
library supervision. Hence there are 37 li- 
brarians engaged in this work. In 23 of the 
states the supervisors are employed as mem- 
bers of the staffs of the State Education De- 
partments, and in 5 states the supervisors are 
members of the staffs of State Library Com- 
missions. There are, however, still 20 states 
in which a state supervisor is not provided. 
The increased number of school library con- 
sultants, coordinators or supervisors employed 
by cities and counties, 222 in 1953° as com- 
pared with 118 in 1949, seems to show that 
the value of supervision is increasingly under- 
stood at local as at state levels, and that 
democratic leadership is considered one of the 
valuable means for improving schools for to- 
day’s pupils. 

School libraries grow and change as schools 
change. Increased enrolment and the develop- 
ment of larger school units through consolida- 
tion and centralization make school libraries 
possible from the standpoints of administration 
and finance, in regions where separate, small 
districts could not’ have previously supported 
them. 

The increased understanding of child de- 
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velopment, adolescent psychology, individual 
dence in interest and ability, the learning 
process, and the teaching of reading as well as 
greater attention to reading in elementary and 
secondary schools indicate that school libraries 
and other libraries will have not only larger 
groups of readers, but readers with varied in- 
terests, skills and reading habits for whom to 
provide books and other materials of learning. 
With the more widespread efforts to make 
schools appropriate for today’s pupils and to- 
day's problems, the greater emphasis on local 
curriculum development and continuous cur- 
riculum revision school libraries must con- 
tinuously change their resources as well as 
their plans for administration and for teaching. 
As schools succeed in becoming less formal, 
more nearly democratic in administration and 
method, without loosing their stability and their 
effectiveness, school libraries are becoming 
more democratic. Faculty committees advise 
on book selection and the evaluation of the 
library's resources in relation to their special 
fields. They suggest ways of making the li- 
brary more nearly adequate or more practical. 
Similarly student assistants and members of li- 
brary clubs contribute to the library not only 
by he Iping with a great number of library 
tasks but also by assisting with book selection, 
displays, and exhibits, and by interpreting the 
library in the school and in the community. 
The statewide meetings of student library 
assistants which have been held in several 
states as well as the meetings of the student 
assistants of many communities, counties, or 
regions indicate to what an extent the pupils 
of elementary and secondary schools are con- 
tributing to the library and library program, and 
how guidance value of this work is recognized. 
School Libraries change in re lation to 
changes sail developments in public libraries. 
Every improvement in public library _re- 
sources, organization, administration and per- 
sonnel means improved library resources and 
services for the children, the young people, 
and the teachers of the community, and for 
the schools as well as the other community 
institutions. Through county libraries, regional 
libraries and other types of large scale library 
organization there are now in many remote 
places, rural regions, villages, and the smaller 
cities, resources for reading and study pre- 
viously unavailable. While it is important to 
recognize the value of improved book supplies 
and of more abundant resources for reading 
and for learning, it is equally important to point 
out that supplying mz terials by book truck, 
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mobile unit, or by mail from a central public 
library, a Ubeary service center, or from the 
library center provided by a school system, is 
in no way to be confused with, or accepted as 
a substitute for, the school library. The stimu- 
lation, challenge, and learning values which 
develop when pupils, teachers, and librarians 
have library teaching, reading guidance and 
library experience as the regular, perhaps, 
daily part of the school life are not derived from 
book collections or supplied by outside, central 
agencies. 

Schoo] libraries in the United States grow 
and change in response to community change. 
Efforts to gain lay participation in school 
planning and to use the resources of the com- 
munity in teaching have had such effects as 
causing school libraries to provide materials 
on education for citizens’ committees, and 
having school libraries make inventories of 
community resources—human and material— 
on which the school may draw. The librarians 
and the other teachers are participating more 
actively in community affairs, and greater num- 
bers of citizens are becoming acquainted with 
schools and school libraries. 

The impact of national and world problems 
has shown the necessity for maintaining and 
strengthening American democracy, democ- 
racy’ reliance on a literate, informed, active 
citize nry, the continuous need for reinte rpreting 
the American tradition and the American herit- 
age. Communist propaganda, the influence of 
other ideologies, the implications of aviation, 
atomic power and the hydrogen bomb require 
not only library resources which are appropri- 
ate, up to date, and consistent with living and 
maintaining a way of life in a critical period - 
but also the kinds of reading and study, teach- 
ing and learning, avpreciation and application 
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which assure the preparation of all pupils for 
citizenship responsibility, and the preparation 
of the able and the gifted for leadership re- 
sponsibility in the almost immediate future. 

School libraries change in relation to changes 
in communication and in relation to the field of 
publishing. Television, radio, movies and other 
audio-visual media compete not only for pupils’ 
time, but also with reading as a resource for 
information and recreation. At the same time 
these and other audio-visual media stimulate 
reading by providing background and increase 
readiness for reading and by making reading 
more significant. Research shows that both 
radio and television have heightened the de- 
mand for newspapers and increased newspaper 
circulation. 

There have been some blocks to school li- 
brary progress, and certain problems have 
caused long delays, yet some of these diffi- 
culties and “proble: ms are being solved. 

For example, no one now recommends a 
study-hall library, or the regular use of the 
school library as a study center, because that 
plan interferred seriously with library function- 
ing and teaching. 

Similarly the plans for the “self contained” 
classroom are tending to change with the real- 
ization that the tremendous amount of reading 
and informational material needed for the pupils 
of each classroom should flow continuously from 
the central library, and that no plan should 
deprive pupils of the library experiences and 
library activities essential for good learning. 

The question as to the school library’s rela- 
tionship to the audio-visual materials and pro- 
gram, being settled in different ways depending 
on the size and organization of the school sys- 
tem, is receiving more practical consideration 
where it is understood that the school librarian 
with other teachers should have a part in the 
selection of all types of instructional materials 
and in the evaluation of their use, that the 
school library has much to contribute in rela- 
tion to the cataloging or listing of audio-visual 
materials, that the school library’s card cat: alog 
may well refer to materials, other than books, 
whether or not those materials are in the li- 
brary, that the school library is an excellent 
center for encouraging the use of recordings, 
film strips, films and pictures, and that the 
school library will be a borrower and user of 
audio-visual materials for its teaching and its 
guidance programs. It is perhaps too soon to 
know how many school libraries in small and 
moderate sized communities house and dis- 
tribute certain of the audio-visual materials, 
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and in how many large communities these ma- 
terials are administered through a separate, 
central office or department. There should, 
however, be little or no question as to school 
libraries and school librarians being alert to the 
possibilities and the values of these materials 
in improving and increasing reading. 

School librarians have long worked, and 
over-worked, to have time to select, catalog 
and process books, to make picture files and 
guidance files, to arrange displays, to do effec- 
tive school library publicity without diminish- 
ing their direct work with pupils, their refer- 
ence teaching and service, their contacts with 
other teachers and with parents. The principal 
aids to freeing librarians from technical work 
have so far been mechanical, such as printed 
catalog cards, the new materials for exhibits 
and for lettering, the plastic covers for books 
and periodicals. In some places, still too few, 
but a growing number, regular clerical as- 
sistance in addition to that of students is being 
provided. And in a number of places teachers 
go to the library with their classes to cooperate 
in library teaching and in recommending read- 
ing materials. Some teachers are assigned to 
the library to relieve librarians by working with 


lishers’ ads, 
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them during very busy periods or by substitut- 
ing in the “reading room, when the librarian 
needs freedom to visit a classroom, to work 
with the core program, or to do some pressing 
technical work. 


Library Cooperation 

School libraries receive help from public li- 
braries through sharing their resources, through 
conferences on book selection, through the use 
of a regional catalog and through the planning 
of community activities related to books and 
libraries. College and university libraries in 
many communities and regions he Ip school li- 
braries not only by lending, or arranging for 
the use of scholarly m: eetale. but even more 
by cooperation in professional undertakings, by 
reinforcing publicity programs, and by working 
with thom in local and regional professional 
organizations. Through inter-library loan from 
State Libraries school libraries constantly sup- 
plement their own resources, and bring the 
scholarship of the world, the most advanced 
information, the most reliable data to both 
pupils and teachers for their special studies 
and their particular interests. On the other 
hand school libraries expect to help public li- 
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braries and the libraries of colleges and uni- 
versities by teaching pupils to use libraries 
and library tools so that good habits of using 
libraries will be established, and so that every 
American will be skilled in using library and 
reference tools. 


School Library Trends 
These are some of the developments and 
trends in school libraries which seem to promise 
worthwhile results: 


Renewed attention to library teaching with 
emphasis on problems and activities integrated 
with school courses and pupils interests, the 
free scheduling of classes or groups for super- 
vised reference and reading, and the use of 
library materials in core curriculum classes 
promise increased skill and more nearly satis- 
factory library learnings for all pupils. 

The continuous effort to evaluate school li- 
braries and school library outcomes in relation 
to the objectives of the school and the total 
school program as well as the widespread atten- 
tion to the criteria or standards for developing 
and measuring school libraries are types of pro- 
fessional activities which should bring important 
results. 

School library publications—bibliographies, in- 
dexes, reading lists, handbooks and periodicals— 
reflect the wide interest in the field, represent 
an important type of professional accomplish- 
ment, and provide a substantial body of printed 
material for those preparing for school librarian- 
ship as a profession and for those engaged 
this and in related fields. 

School librarians have made recognized prog- 
ress in their local, regional, state, and national 
library organizations. Through committee work, 
program sessions, and publications in library 
associations and in cooperation with other pro- 
fessional organizations they are succeeding, in 
sharing interest, information and experience, in 
encouraging advanced study and research, in 
interpreting school libraries, and in developing 
public relations programs which will eventually 
make for better understanding, support, and 
cooperation. 

Some of the specific schoo] library problems 
or needs which stand out are: (1) the need for 
adequate funds for books and as school li- 
brary materials in every state; (2) the need for 
a great number of professionally qualified 
school librarians for schools of all types, in all 
parts of the United States; (3) the tremendous 
need for elementary school aca and librari- 
ans in every part of the United States; (4) ade- 
quate school library quarters in new and re- 
modeled school buildings; (5) additional study, 
research and the applications of research find- 
ings to school library problems, including prob- 
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lems relating to professional education for 
school librarianship; (6) increased attention to 
school library administration, supervision and 
teaching in education courses and professional 
publications for superintendents, principals and 
teachers. 

Since boards of education are generally re- 
sponsible for school libraries, and since school 
libraries are integral parts of schools, the three 
large problems facing public education are 
serious problems for school libraries. They are 
the inadequate supply of well qualified teach- 
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ers, school buildings inadequate and _ over- 
crowded because of the greatly increased 
school enrolment and the serious lag in the 
building program, and the difficulty of financ- 
ing schools, and school libraries, in the light 
of increased school costs, present economic 
values, other necessary public expenditures, 
and the tax structure. Substantial attention 
to basic school needs will assure the continued 
growth of school libraries and consistent prog- 
ress in school library teaching, guidance and 
service. 
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The State Library Agency 
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THE SEARCH in business and government to- 
day is for administrative units of the right size. 
Our largest corporations have grown so big 
that they have been forced to decentralize and 
regionalize their operations, 

Our government structure is already pro- 
vided with units ranging from the United Na- 
tions to towns almost infinitesimal in area and 
population. There is a tendency to allocate 
functions to the units that can perform them 
best. Criteria of “best” include efficient volume 
or size of operation, distance, complexity, and 
many others. 

Fire protection, where 
bility of apparatus is the most important factor, 
is necessarily a local operation. The con- 
venience of the school bus, the efficiency of 
larger classes, and the advantages of broader 
curricula, have brought about many consolida- 
tions of small school districts into larger. 
Highways, by the very fact that they are a 
means of travel, are best developed on a state- 


immediate availa- 


wide or national level: 
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Our government suffers seriously today from 
the fact that our jurisdiction boundaries are 
obsolete. Many were laid out in haphazard 
fashion, some at the instance of land specula- 
tors. Others were based on the distance a man 
could travel in a day on horseback. 

The business world has greater flexibility. 
No longer must each town depend upon power 
from the local waterfall, gas from a local coke 
plant or electricity from the local dynamo. 
Networks of pipe- -lines and high-tension wires 
take fuel and power where available to where 
needed, to local reservoirs or transformers. 

The essential problem of libraries today can 
be viewed as one of storage availability and 
distribution of knowledge in small and sepa- 
rate packages called books. Professional li- 
brarians, library trustees and library users 
are joined in the effort to improve access to 
knowledge through books. 

By the term “books” librarians imply also 
pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, broadsides, 
ond There have been 


manuscripts maps. 
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many technological improvements and changes 
so that we may also include such compact 
forms as microfilm and microcards, as well as 
audio-visual materials. A good motion picture 
should be thought of as a kind of book or pam- 
phlet, superbly illustrated, which can be so 
magnified that a large number of readers may 
look at it simult: aneously. And what historian 
of the future can ever write a good history of 
World War II without hearing a sound record- 
ing of Churchill’s “Blood, sweat and tears”? 
These are all handy ways of packaging knowl- 
edge for wide distribution. 

It is impossible for every community to buy 
and keep on hand all books that mz Ly be wanted 
locally. The local library should try to have only 
the most fre >quently used books, and the stand- 
ard dictionaries and encyclopedias. Less fre- 
quently used books ne ed not be widely dupli- 

cated. They can be located in a few large 
collections, but they should be wide ‘ly availa- 
ble, wherever and whenever needed. 

One of the great goals of modern library 
service is to have books which are in heavy 
demand widely scattered in small collections, 
while less frequently used reference and re- 
search materials, rare and expensive books, 
are kept in central reservoirs ready to be des- 
patched to any local point of need. 


A Modern Distribution Pattern 


In the development of the modern distribu- 
tion pattern for libraries, the state may prove 
to be the area that most nearly fits. It offers 
a combination of the following features: (1) an 
already existing and well-defined boundary or 
unit, an area of workable size, both in (2) 
miles of extent, and (3) in total population; it 
will have (4) an operating structure or adminis- 
trative peg to hang upon, or, at least, it will be 
(5) the best means of developing workable 
subdivisions within the state where the state 
itself may be too large. Certainly the state is 
the next greater general area beyond the multi- 
plicity of village, town, city, borough, county 
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and other units within which the library has 
been traditionally organized. 

Conversely, the federal level appears far too 
high or too arg ge to bea practical basis for re- 
organization of library service in the foreseeable 
future. Certainly the federal government has 
done very little in the broad educational field 
that includes libraries. 

This is the challenge facing the state library 
agency today. The agency is at the strategic 
point in the governmental structure both to 
render service and to promote and encourage 
better service through reorganization and in- 
tegration of local effort. Many state library 
agencies are aware of the challenge, and 
anxious to meet it, but few are anywhere near 
being adequately prepared in manpower or 
facilities or prestige. 


What Is A State Agency? 


The state library agency should be the focal 
point of the total library resources of the state. 
It should include the library or libraries that 
serve the state officials and staff. This library 
should serve the general public as an informa- 
tion and research center on all affairs and ac- 
tivities of the state. When logically developed, 
and well supported over a long period of 
time, such a library will naturally become a 
major research center, as in California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. With a liberal lending 
program, it can do much to supplement local 
resources with a pool of rarer, more expensive 
and less frequently used books. 

Rendering service is important in itself in im- 
proving the operation of state government. It 
is a better state government where major de- 
cisions are based on research into facts, where 
state employees are well-informed and_pos- 
sessed of broader vision as to their duties. 
Service to localities is a builder of goodwill 
toward the state agency in performance of its 
supervisory duties. 

Specifically, one or more of the following 
service units may comprise a state library: 


Archives; Blind (books in raised type and phono- 
graph disks); Documents (official publications— 
collection and exchange with other states); 
Genealogy; General reference; History (especially 
state and local); Law; Legislative reference; 
Manuscripts; Medicine; Motion picture film; 
Sound recordings; Technology; Traveling _li- 
braries. 


While these units may constitute separate 
boxes on an organization chart, much duplica- 
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tion of books and other material may be 
avoided and greater efficiency achieved if they 
are all under one roof and one central ad- 
ministration. The Legislative Reference serv- 
ice, for example, must make frequent refer- 
ence to law, and must often turn to past records 
or archives. No research in State history can 
be done without reference to both printed and 
manuscript materials. The printed books may 
be “documents” issued by government, or the 
product of commercial or private presses. The 
manuscript may be official or unofficial in ori- 
gin and provenance. Knowledge can not be 
effectively classified and used by the physical 
wrapper it bears. The great service of the 
central state library is real integration of re- 
sources, with a minimum of duplic: ition. 

As a logical extension or development of 
these functions, some state libraries, notably 
New York, are becoming a “libraries’ library” 
to the point of serving as storage depots for 
certain little used materials, and preparing a 
telephone- directory style catalog of such hold- 
ings for wide distribution. 


Field and Extension Service 

The other branch of the state library agency 
is the library extension service. This should 
be a unit concentr iting on consultation and 
supervision in the field, with a minimum of 
responsibility for day to day maintenance of 
book service. 

The extension function in its broadest sense 
is the extramural function as contrasted with 
the intramural maintenance of a library within 
the walls. The duties of an extension division 
are primarily of a supervisory, advisory or 
stimulative nature. There is little or no direct 
service to the reading public but an intensive 
effort to get local libraries (their trustees and 
librarians) to provide proper organization, ade- 
quate buildings and book stock for local service. 
The extension consultant should be a compe- 
tent advisor on matters of book selection, li- 
brary procedures and equipment, personnel, 
budgets and building planning. The con- 
sultant’s time will io divided between per- 
sonal visits to individual libraries and conduct- 
ing regional group meetings, “workshops” and 
“in-service” training programs. 

Depending upon the laws and regulations in 
the particular state, the consultant may be 
equipped with sanctions requiring compliance 
with definite standards or funds from which 
grants-in-aid may be made to stimulate local 
effort. 

Usually the standards are based on the size 
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and nature of the area served. They may fix 
minimum size or quality of book collection, 
hours of opening, and qualifications for trained 
professional staff. Failure to comply may bring 
withholding of grants from the state, with- 
drawal of registration, or forced closing. While 
these measures may seem harsh to some li- 
brarians, they find their close analogy in public 
school ond health administration. Their pur- 
pose is to see that the t taxpayer gets his money s 
worth from both state and local expenditure, 
and that library service is not adulterated. 

Grants-in-aid are usually on a matching or 
other formula basis, with respect to local need, 
local effort and local ability. In amount they 
will vary from a few cents or less per capita 
to a half-dollar or more. Thus the state may 
contribute from a fraction of a percent to as 
much as a quarter or third of the over-all cost of 
good library service. 

Sometimes the aid is given in kind. The 
state agency is in a strategic position to secure 
books at large quantity prices and to process 
and distribute them on an assembly line basis. 
Books thus supplied form a pool upon which 
local libraries draw for their stocks. Such aid 
may be taken directly to the reader by book- 
mobile. Usually this is on a “demonstration” 
basis with the local community expected to 
take up the work after a few years of acquaint- 
ance with its value and desirability. 

Depending on its relationship to the state 
department of education, the agency may be 
responsible for supervision of local elementary 
and secondary school libraries. It may even 
have a part in the library accreditation of de- 
gree-granting institutions. 

It is implied that the extension agency is a 
board of strategy, concerned with the logistics 
of supply of knowledge through books and li- 
braries. It must use local resources to their 
fullest extent, and coordinate and integrate 
them as much as possible. Yet to obtain an 
approach to equality of opportunity for all, 
must be ready to fill gaps in local service. 

Above all the extension agency should serve 
as the liaison link between the local library 
interests of the state and the state administra- 
tion in routine affairs. In the development of 
new or expanded programs of library service, 
a well staffed agency can make indispensable 
contributions. But in “putting over” legisla- 
tion, especially legislation involving substantial 
appropriations, real widespread “grass roots” 
effort is indispensable. 

The size and quality of staff required to man 
the state agency is subject to many variations. 
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Fairly tangible criteria for state libraries are 
available and generally followed. The volume 
of book circulation is easy to measure, and it 
is evident that a law librarian should know 
something of both law and librarianship. At 
least one State Library has over a hundred 
persons On its central staff. 

Yet it can be stated categorically that most 
of our extension agencies are too weak for the 
tasks assigned to thee, and far below strength 
to exert much initiative or follow any visions 
of real improvement. 

To provide new impetus, a program of fed- 
eral aid for the State Library extension agencies 
has been advanced. The financial support 
would give the agencies a chance to show what 
they can do with better support. But by not 
prescribing a set formula for future develop- 
ment, the agencies would be left free to meet 
the particular needs of their own states. 

Great advances have been achieved in many 
states in the past through the herculean efforts 
of devoted “personalities.” All too frequently 
when the one man or one women died of 
overwork, or retired, the structure soon began 
to disintegrate. Having been founded on rela- 
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tionships to one exceptional personality, it was 
doomed to failure unless someorie could be 
found to carry on in like manner. Such de- 
voted souls are hard enough to find, while 
modern civil service and personnel procedures 
make it nearly impossible to appoint and sup- 
port one if ever found. 

Despite the considerable history of exten- 
sion agencies to promote library service, Oliver 
Garceau, in his study for the Public Library 
Inquiry, found little substantial achievement. 
He studied a sample of 58 local libraries in 26 
states. Of these, 36 libraries in 20 states re- 
ported no significant relations, good or bad, 
positive or negative, with the state agency. 
Only 17 of the 58 local libraries felt that they 
were receiving a recognizable degree of as- 
sistance, stimulation, or control] from the state 
agency. 

The objective of our public library system 
is to put the right package of knowledge into 
the hands of each citizen as he needs it. The 
next step in strengthening the distributional 
network is to strengthen the state agency, 
especially the extension division of the state 
agency. 
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Not Just Love 


RUSSELL J. SCHUNK 


TAKE A LOOK at this invoice. It is a page 
and a half long and at the bottom it bears a 
total—$385.50. Now even in these days of 
fifty-cent dollars, that total represents a tidy 
sum. And what is it for? It’s for books. 
Books? Money for books? Yes, it’s an ordi- 
nary bill for some of the stock in trade of a 
public library. “Well, all right,” you say, “it 
is a tidy sum, so what?” 

It outlines one of the apparently little-known 
“facts of life” about public libraries. Time and 
time again it has been demonstrated that so- 
called “hard-headed” businessmen are not 
aware of this basic library cost. = least when 
they function as members of a city council 
budget committee or of a legislativ € appropria- 
tion committee, their actions demonstrate their 
lack of knowledge of this simple fact. Yet 
from time to time most of them have paid out 
good hard simoleons for a dictionary or a busi- 
ness handbook. This notion that books are not 
really pieces of property—are not really articles 
of value—how did it get into men’s minds? 
Perhaps the free textbooks in schools or even 
the lavish provision of free Bibles in hotel 
rooms by the Gideons may have caused this. 

Let’s take a few figures to illustrate that 
books do cost money and that their cost in a 
single year runs into millions. The sale of 
books in a given year exceeds $315,000,000— 
and that figure does not include textbooks! 
Last year there were 12,050 new titles and new 
editions. Now, let’s suppose that a library was 
going to buy one of each of these books—a 
most peculiar basis for book selection, inci- 
dentally, for any but the largest library, but 
still one way of getting an idea of book costs. 
Average list costs per volume this year in our 
library have been running $3.25 so it would 
cost $39,162.50 to buy a copy of each of last 
year’s titles. Let's consider that as just one 
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basic cost item in libr: ury operations. And as a 
sidelight, in 1953 four times the amount spent 
for all public library books annually was spent 
for comic books. (Publishers’ Weekly, May 1, 
1954) 

In addition, there are things like periodicals, 
pamphlets and newspapers, plus catalog cards, 
book cloth, stationery, ink, and files which use 
up more money. ’ 

We've been talking about the cost of pur- 
chasing library materials—but that’s only half 
the story about this financial load. To render 
these books serviceable to a community addi- 
tional expenditures are needed. Cataloging 
supplies must be purchased and prepared, the 
book must be numbered so that it can take its 
place on the shelf alphabetically alongside of its 
fellows on the same subject. Frequently it 
must be shellacked or otherwise processed so 
that it will stand up in circulation. And speak- 
ing of standing up in circulation, every once in 
awhile it has to go to the hospital for a gen- 
eral check-up or overhaul. You know what 
hospital bills are! Bindery bills are no less 
burdensome to the library administrator. 

Working hands are another basic cost. Now, 
while we have many glamorous librarians in the 
profession, they and thei sir less glamorous sisters 
(and brothers) don’t live on ambrosia. Their 
groceries come from the same supermarkets 
as those of doctors, lawyers and plumbers and 
are obtained in exchange for the same style of 
greenbacks. To put it bluntly it costs a mini- 
mum of $3300 per year to have a qualified li- 
brarian—one who not only shovels out books 
but also buys them, gets them in shape for 
use and serves as a living index to their con- 
tents. How many working librarians does a 
given community need? "There are various 
ideas on this subject but, even ten years ago 
the author of Postwar Standards for Public 
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Libraries wrote “At least 40 man-hours of 
public service should be provided annually 
for each 100 persons in the total population 
served by a public library.” , 

Now everybody knows that books and li- 
brarians need roofs over their heads. What 
the rent bill is or what the capital outlay for a 
separate library building is, I leave to you 
since you know your town and the asking (and 
ge tting) price for those things. Same way ~ 
furniture, heat and light— whatever it costs, 
really does cost hard dollars, not lip-service 
or good will alone. 

And while we are on the subject of housing, 
it seems ridiculous to plan slum areas for 
public libraries. Any public library represents 
positive planning on the part of some group in 
a community. It should be obvious that such 
planning must include the provision of enough 
wherewithal to establish the service unit in 
something beside an Indian tepee. In my field 
work I have seen libraries in the following cozy 
surroundings: 1. in a condemned power plant; 
2. receiving double-billing with a women’s 
restroom; 3. behind a padlocked barn door in 
an abandoned village hall; 4. in the basement 
of a discontinued school; 5. in rooms next to 
the living quarters of several vicious and poorly 
house-broken dogs; 6. off the lumber room be- 
hind an Army Surplus store; 7. in two closets 
behind a sand-box- equipped nursery room; 8. 
in a loft over the village fire barn (very peace- 
ful at times). It may be all right to make book 
shelves by supporting boards on bricks or by 
begging orange crates from the store but, 
surely, there is a minimum requirement in the 
housing of a public service unit like the library. 
Certainly library slum conditions like those 
listed above indicate neither business ability 
nor common sense on the part of local holders 
of the purse strings. One might even question 
their civic pride! 

Some hard-headed businessmen will come 
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directly from wearing out their pencils adding 
up the overhead on their own businesses, to a 
budget hearing at which they forget all about 
the fact that libraries also have overhead. Too 
often these businessmen approach public budg- 
eting along the line of Josh Billings who said, 
“The wheel that squeaks the loudest is the 
one that gets the grease.” Trouble is, the 
wheel squeakers can drown out the thuds of 
the other wheels that have gone flat from lack 
of attention. 

And if the wheel squeaking technique isn’t 
used, the cider press approach is employed. 
Pressure groups attempt to squeeze all of the 
juice out of the appropriation allocation group 
by concentrated pressure. It takes real in- 
testinal fortitude to resist this approach but 
without this fortitude no careful consideration 
of costs can take place. Thoughtful considera- 
tion of this matter should cause the allo- 
cation of sensible realistic budgets to public 
libraries as well as to other services. Then we 
would not have the ridiculous spectacles that 
we now have of annual Library Days at which 
white elephants, cookies, cakes and cute aprons 
are peddled to supplement an anemic budget. 

It doesn’t fool anyone when Mr. Wisen- 
heimer beats his chest and loudly proclaims 
that he loves the Home, Mother, The Flag and 
Good Libraries. Talk is cheap. Love may 
make the world go round, but, as Wolcot said 

“Money makes the mare to trot.” We'd do well 
to be careful not casual when we appraise 
public library needs. 

Yes, it does cost money to run a_ public 
library. It costs money to do anything of 
value. The farmer who, because he had a li- 
brary nearby, learned the formula for mixing 
whitewash, the grocer who sold more canned 
goods through studying a display manual, the 
custodial worker who, through evenings at the 
library, passed his examination for stationa 
engineer—al] of those value the help a a 
supported library has given them. Anyone 
who has worked directly with the library's pub- 
lic knows of the many tokens of appreciation 
that evidence the true feeling of people toward 
a well-financed and well-run library. In addi- 
tion to the normal offers of candy, cigars, ciga- 
rettes and flowers which librarians receive there 
are such unusual tokens as bottles of horse- 
radish, candid camera shots, homemake cookies 
and sauerkraut. One kindly patron even 
whispered to a librarian “I'll buy you a beer 
any time you can get off.” Or should this be 
called ‘ ‘lip service’? 
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. How Many and How Much— 


Discussion ABouT library problems inevitably leads to the questions of “how many” and “how 
much.” The following statistical tables and graphic presentations offer some pertinent infor- 
mation which may be he Ipful in this connection. 

The statistical fact sheet contains some basic data on public, college, and school libraries, 
unfortunately omitting some essential items because the needed figures do not exist. The two 
maps: and the two bar graphs represent strikingly several aspects of the current public library 
situation. 

One of the maps, with its accompanying statistics, shows the extent to which public library 
coverage is lacking in each of the States. The other reveals the variation among the States in 
public library support, expressed in terms of per capita expenditures. One bar graph, featuring 
another aspect of this financial problem, depicts the addition: il amount per capita which each 
State would have to spend in order to attain the “minimum” of $1.50. The other presents 
rather dramatically the extreme variations in the per capita amounts spent from State funds for 
the various major functions performed by the States. 

Special thanks are due Julia Bennett, director of the ALA Washington Office and Ralph M. 
Dunbar, chief of the Service to Libraries Section of the U.S. Office of Education under whose 
direction the statistical tables and graphs were prepared. 





Overdue Finds 


“I have tired of the look of many things, but never of books. I have kept them always in 
my bedroom so I could see them from my bed as I used to in this attic room. They still 
surround me at night, and I look at them tenderly and without thought as I fall asleep. They 
are the mind of man arrayed like dragoons and Javanese dancers. They are as symmetrical as 
ripples on a river. W hen there is only moonlight on them, they shine w ith my stic life. They 
are the only real ghosts. How dead the world would be without these dead ones! I sometimes 
say aloud the names of the authors on my shelves, as I do of loved ones who have died. They 
dreamed of bei sing remembered. There is as deep a charm in conferring immortality as in 
achieving it.” 

SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 1954, P. 66. BEN HECHT 
Submitted by: John E, Smith, librarian, Santa Barbara Public Library, Calif. A Child of the Century 


“I read anything they'd let me read. I was interested in finding out what modern communism 
was all about. You can’t fight something intelligently unless you know what it is. In the United 
States we can’t afford to be so ignorant. 

Major GENERAL WILLIAM F. DEAN 
WiLiiAM L. WorDEN 
VIKING press, 1954, p. 122. General Dean's Story 


Submitted by: Lucile Iten, circulation librarian, Library Division, State Dept. of Ed., St. Paul, Minn. 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to ‘‘Overdue Finds,’’ ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, III. 
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Some Statistical Facts 


Public Libraries 


Total number of public library systems in continental U.S.1........... 7,477 

Number of central libraries, branches, and sub-branches ........... 11.185 

Estimated number of library stations (Deposits of books) .......... 28,000 

Number of bookmobiles in operation ...........6++0.0e eee eee 810 

Total number of Winery: Gls oi ss sce baek nein desea iadediinds 39,945 
Total population without access to local public library service ........ 26,916,748 
Total number of counties without a local public library within borders? . . 404 
Number of States with over-all public library coverage? See rina ac sie 3 
Annual operating expenditures for local public library service? ........ $144,064,225 
Number of States which spend $1.50 or more per capita for annual 

operelin CIO. oii 60.5 603004 so ce am be tbhs Soe be sews 3 

Average annual operating expenditure per capita? ................. $0.96 
Sources of income in percentages’ 

Laval Gomis «. .. oo bike asiteiead 06 see et PO eee 87.4 

Diohe FOG cic xuWbbenh bck bdddadbeg lene eee ton 17 

Endowment and investment funds income ...................05. 4.8 

2 ea Re ee ee Pe 6.1 
Total number of library employees’ ................eeccecceeceees 44,415 

NN oS 6 ok 5s oO oe e ale DA SS a ee ee 26,457 

PRE: 0s 0sGawneaoewen bees haste aes 46 eee 17,958 
Number of professional librarians included in total .................. 14,817 

Wee tH ovoid kn oo bx Rebs ded bow 13,174 

PRIN ain ko sia Sb ake eee oe ee Bee oe eee eee 1,643 
Annual operating expenditures for State library agencies? ............ $ 10,813,739 
Amount of this earmarked for State library extension ............... $ 6,326,486 


Libraries in Institutions of Higher Education 


Total number of institutions of higher education in continental U. S.° .. 1,832 
Total operating ex a, MTU ET ET ETE TTT EE LLL ere tee $ 61,327,420 
Library operating expenditures per student® .................0000 $29.42 
Total number of library employees (excluding student assistants)’ .... 13,341 
Total number of student assistants CIE a 65 Sek cawrersel eens 17,966 


Libraries in Secondary Schools 


Total number of public secondary schools in continental U. S.* ........ 23,757 
Total number of pupils RMIT. cc 2 ams a Seema eae 7,688,919 
Total number of profession: al librarians employed‘ .............-....- 9,363 
Number of States requiring expenditures for library materials ranging 

from SOG to GE.DO por peel in as cies ess ies eetaceaeews 19 





1 Public Library Statistics, 1950. U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1953, No. 9. 


2 ALA Washington Newsletter, Vol. 6, No. 10, July 23, 1954. 
3 Statistics of Libraries in Institutions of Higher Education, 1951-52. U.S. Office of Education. Washington, U.S. Government 


Printing Office, 1954. 
* Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1951-52. Biennial Survey of Education, 1950-52, Chap. 5, U.S. Office of Education. 


5 Study of School Library Standards, 1954. U.S. Office of Education. (in process) 
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Operating Expenditures Per Capita for Local Public Library Service 


(By States for Fiscal 1953) 





Less than 30¢ 


per capita 


30¢ to 49¢ perc apita 


Bu 


50¢ to 99¢ per capita 


$1.00 to $1.49 per capita 





$1.50 per capita and over 


[ 


Woet Vis@iniia ....)....05 0560.00. QORO  Dekaware on cis cccvccccsees 0.83 
I ea Sila a. ic.aris donk rd eR shed Ea eae 0.84 
oan oe ea ee I nie Sv cle atescceaexd 0.85 
OS OT Tee, ie eer 0.86 
EEE 65 n0e neha c eer ke Ee EE 405 e 06h Ly sSSE Ea EE RS 0.95 
ME oi esin Seis Suake Gewr a's we SC EIR ig bch a Ss ed Bee So 0.96 
I. gv. ace ware ew ene aa ME, CUIMNIE & 26 cuclesce Opec oes ee 
ED 5 sind ng Seren ait GRR Penepevenle 2. ei wisccsnvan. 1.05 
DEE Licey bcnnrennene weet We. Nhs as ins orrusa'a bc Ac oiaio wes ieee 
New Mexico .......sscciccee OB4 Maryland cas aihinteay Vea eid niece wecgios 1.06 
ee Ce CN ic inter ds awiee aise vie eee 1.07 
North Dakota ...........0-s. O85 California .....-.0cccccccess 1.10 
North Carolina .............. 0.35 Minnesota ................6- 1.13 
South Carolina .............. 2 a re 1.14 
South Dakota ....... (ses EE S-  + cae ta hacks anu poaes 1.16 
Se eee We “WGI ccc ce ccctssnceets 1.19 
PP Serereerrereers 8 errr res re 
RS ee eee Cee | PR BON i cee coe ide aweees 1.27 
Ne Scr aa rececniaistate Mk 0.57 New Hampshire ............. 1.28 
EE Ss ehh sweaboeeneans 0.63 Washington ................. 1.36 
I as Pe ae Sse Dd acnes 0.65 Connecticut ...............-. 1.47 
I Neg acacia Wak aR al EO ee 1.50 
PN ith 55 dail a tue a x(ahe aime’ SE: IN Soc etna, Fits die ecs eeguaee eee ..a7 
Pe EM gc kk Svc cccavecs 083 Masmachusells’ ...60....2....5 £3 
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50% and over 


From 30% to 49% 


SN From 15% to 29% 


Y 


A PROBLEM FOR THE NATION 


Per Cent of Total Population Without Local Public Library Service 


(By States for 1953) 
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Under 5% 
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Additional Funds Needed To Meet $1.50 Minimum 


EXPRESSED IN ANNUAL OPERATING EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA - 1953 


W. Va. 
Tex. 
Ark. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ariz. 
Tenn. 
Okla. 


Ky. 

N. Mex. 
N.C. 
N. Dak. 
8. C. 

S. Dak. 
Idaho 
Fla. 


Kans. 


La. 
Nebr. 
Maine 
Mont. 
Vi. 
Del. 
R. I. 
Nev. 


Colo. 


Wash. 
Conn. 
N. Y. 
Ohio 


Mass. 
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$1.40 $1.50 







































ALA Standards for Public Library Service 


For minimum service - $1.50 per capita 
For reasonably good service - 2.25 per capita 
For superior service - 3.00 per capita 


27¢ over minimum 
' ' 
60¢ over minimum 


Source: ALA Washington Newsletter, vol. 6, no. 10, July 23, 1954 

















Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


Materials and equipment mentioned in this 
column are selected on the basis of general library 
interest. No test or endorsement of any product 
is implied. Inquiries for detailed descriptions of 
products should be addressed to the company con- 
cerned. 

GADGET OF THE MONTH 

EXHIBIT COMPONENTS ready for assembly in 
many combinations make it easy for libraries to 
display ae exhibits at low cost. Con- 
sisting of three 24 x 32 inch Masonite peg-board 
colorfully lacquered panels, 16 to 32 square feet of 
exhibit area can be arranged in 10 or more color 
combinations. Other components include a head- 
board for the exhibit title, hinges, cut-out letters, 
shipping case, and a “how- -to-do-it” booklet. This 
exhibit kit lends itself readily to backgrounds for 
book displays, and the finished exhibit is large 
enough to provide a focal point for large display 
window. The components can also be arranged so 
compactly that table-top displays in the library or 
at group meetings can be attractively and easily 
assembled. The complete price for the kit is 
$49.50, plus shipping. Write to Design & Produc- 
tion, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alexandria, Va. 





Office REPRODUCTION WORK is simplified with the 
use of new photocopying machine that works 
on the principle of 
the self - developing 
camera, and produces 
immediate, dry copies 
of any typed, printed, 
written or drawn ma- 
terial. This is a dry- 
process machine and 
requires less than 45 
seconds per copy. Any 
material up to 12 inches in width, any length, may 


be reproduced, The manufacturer claims 80% sav- 
ings over commercial photocopying costs. Write to 
Hunter Photo Copyist, Inc., 586 Spencer St., Syra- 


cuse, N. Y., for information about Hecco-kwik. 
HIGH FIDELITY is emphasized in the 1955 line of 
Califone portable phonographs, transcription play- 
ers and sound systems. The new line presents 
4-speed nylon- driven turntables, a built-in strobo- 
scope, adjustable pressure wrist-action pickups, 
separate treble and bass controls, and other im- 
provements for increased utility, at no increase in 
the light weight for which Califone is noted. An 
8-page catalog on the new models is available from 
the Califone Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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GOODS & GADGETS 


libraries are necessities in 
Illustrated is a table 


KON 
‘ty < oe " % 


WoRLD GLOBES in 
this age of air transportation. 
stand and globe pro- 
duced by Weber-Cos- 
tello Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., that will 
take little space on a 
library table. Floor 
stands are also availa- 
ble. Denoyer-Geppert 
(see their advertise- 
ment in the September 
issue) also produces 
table models that are | 
economical in space i sas 
and cost. The table model illustrate d he is a wrought 
iron stand 14” high and holds a 12-inch globe. The 
globe is precision manufactured, and is the product 
of authoritative cartographers. 


A new MICROPRINT READER, designed to simplify 
microcard reading, features a typewriter-like roller 
which grips the card and enables the user to select 
by a simple movement the portion of the card 
be aring the pages with the desired information. 
This roller accommodates all sizes of cards up to 
8 x 14 inches. Page images are seen on a green 
viewing screen made of a special material to 
eliminate the glare spot often seen in a brightly lit 
ground glass. Illumination permits comfortable 
reading in a normally lit room, magnification is 22x, 
size of the reader is 17% inches high, by 22 inches 
deep, and 14 inches wide. Price of the Kodagraph 
Microprint Reader is $300. See your Kodak 
microfilm dealer or write to Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Maintenance problems in libraries can be 
handled more efficiently with an aluminum work 
truck, including a 
ladder and a high allti- 
tude extension shelf. 
The ladder has a 
safety feature which 
permits it to grip the 
floor, locking the truck 
and ladder to the floor 
as a unit. Ideal for 
all “off the floor” 
maintenance jobs, the 
truck has three handy 
shelves for materials, 
and a reach potential 
of nearly 12 feet. The truck is narrow enough to 
be used in most stack aisles. 
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GRAFOREL 


WRITE FOR 
NEW FOLDER ABOUT 
LARGE PLASTIC LETTERS 
and 
ALUMINUM TRACKS 





SruRGIS 
EASY TO MAKE 

WITH NEW 3-D CORK LETTERS 

siouamtmmsuersrtrt me crete | LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC. 


Ideal for window display, exhibits, movie titles and advertisers. 


12 Type Faces to choose from! Sizes from ¥% to 4 inches high. i ; 
Buy in 100 or 300 letter assortments or just the letters you want. Box 552 Sturgis, Mich. 


Write or phone for samples and catalog. 


GRACE LETTER COMPANY 


5 East 47th St., New York 17 
Murray Hill 8-2950 


BE MODERN ... use the new 
SPINE MARKER 


THE SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN, UTILIZING 
Vapoute Library White Fast Drying Ink 








THE COMPLETE 
LIBRARY WHITE SPINE MARKER SET 


PEN AND 2 OZ. LIBRARY WHITE INK $25 
AND 2 OZ. SOLVENT 





Jime Saving Specialties Wunneapolis §, Winn. 
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Paperbounds F 
Business Aids y 
Bibliotherapy 





All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


In 1908, when ALA met for the first time in 
Minnesota (single rooms were available at $3-$4 
per day), the subjects of many of the papers given 
at the four general sessions and four section meet- 
ings bore a remarkable resemblance to those heard 
in 1954. You will want to read Russell Schunk’s 
interesting summary of the Lake Minnetonka Con- 
ference, “The First National Library Conference 
in Minnesota” in Minnesota Libraries for June and 

Sarah Wallace’s delightful letters to Lettie in “We 
Must Make Our Reservations at Once” in Wilson 
Library Bulletin be. June. 

A little 3” x 5” booklet, The Order Card; What 
It Can Do For You, issued by the Division of 
Instructional Materials and Library Service, State 
Dept. of Education in Atlanta is a useful procedure 
manual on ordering books. 

The Papers presented at the 18th annual confer- 
ence of GLS in Chicago on International Aspects 
of Librarianship are now available from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press ($4). 

Should libraries devote more of their time to 
the services which cannot be provided by book 
store, newsstands, radio and television stations, 
such as reference, reading guidance and research? 
Read what Chase Dane thinks in “Should Libraries 
Give Up Circulation” in the April-June South 
Dakota Library Bulletin. 

Do you have a program for the senior citizens 
of your community? If you do or don’t, you will 
be interested in the April- May issue of the Cleve- 
land Public Library’s Open Shelf which tells about 
the Live <a and Like It Library Club. 

News of bookmobiles get around as much as 
news of libraries The Kentucky Bookmobile 
Project was described in the February issue of 
Automobile Facts (“Kentuckians Buy Crankshafts 
to Buttress State’s Culture”) and by Mary Bingham 
in State Government for June (“Bookmobiles are 
Coming—in Kentucky!”). 

The Junior me »mbers of the Ohio L ibrary Asso- 
ciation have recently compiled a cumul: itive table 
of contents for the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly. ($2.50 per copy from the 
chairman, Charlotte Leonard, Dayton Public Li- 
brary). 

A good list of “Business Aids for the Reference 
Collection” by Mary E. Hunt and Mary P. Mc- 
Lean is printed in the June issue of the Newark 
Public Library’s Business Literature. 
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INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


Reference Materials in Your Library, the first 
in a projected series of six full color filmstrips, 
produced by the Chicago Teachers College, is 
available for $6.00 from the Society of Visual 
Education, 1345 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 14. 

Bibliotherapy is of intere st to many librarians. 
Margaret C. Hannigan has written of her experi- 
ences in planning “Hospital-Wide Group Biblio- 
therapy Program” at the V.A. Hospital in North- 
port, N.Y. for The Bookmark (from the N.Y. State 
Library, Albany) for June. 

Audio-Visual librarians will not want to miss the 
Audio-Visual Guide, since it gives a “Cumulative 
Directory of New A-V Equipment” and “News 
of Latest A-V Materials and Equipment” by Robert 
Schreiber and a “Cumulative Bibliography of 
Recommended Educational Recordings” by Ben 
Deutschman. 

Incidentally, have you seen the first issue of the 
PLD Reporter on the use of paper bound books in 
public libraries? Single copies $1.75, standing 
orders $1.50 each (special price for quantity lots) 
from ALA Publishing Department. 

“Current Trends in Personnel Administration” is 
the subject of the July issue of Library Trends. 
With Bernard Van Horne as issue editor and a corps 
of authorities as authors, many subjects in the field 
of library personnel are included. 

Good practical advice on how to mount, file, and 
display pictures is contained in So You Want To 


Start A Picture File by Bruce Miller. Available 
from the author Box 369, Riverside, Cal. for 50 
cents. 


The new San Diego Public Library building is 
of interest to all librarians, because it is the newest 
in the field. Reprints of the articles on the planning 
of the building which appeared in the June issue 
of the California Librarian are available from the 
library. 

School librarians will be interested in John 
Burke’s article on “What School Board Members 
Should Know about the School Library” in The 
American School Board Journal for September. He 
covers such subjects as the size, cost, and purpose of 
school libraries, the number of books and magazines 
needed, and the school library of the future. 

Kurt Enoch’s speech, “The Paper-Bound Book: 
Twentieth-Century Publishing Phenomenon,” given 
at a spring meeting of the Chicago Library Club, 
is printed in the Library Quarterly for July. Mr. 
Enoch has added a useful list of famous authors 
and important books reprinted in inexpensive 
paper-bound book form. 
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ee THE MOST MODERN 3-D LETTERS NOW 
° ASSEMBLED IN A COMPLETE SIGN-MAKING KIT! 


You'll create eye-catching messages for your bulletin boards, reading tables, bookshelves, 
and exhibits with a 624 or 815 letter HERNARD Library Assortment. This large, versatile 
selection of newly-designed interchangeable alphabets fills the display letter needs of the 
modern, growing library! 







LIBRARY CABINET ASSORTMENTS 
ALL PIN-BACK 
for easy attachment to bulletin boards 





ASSORTMENT No. 204—624 letters 
242—%" Futura; 191—I'4" Goth. Cond. 
19I—I'/.” Futura; 2 Backgrounds; 

Cabinet $49.20 


ASSORTMENT No. 205—8/5 letters 
242—¥%," Futura; 191—1'4," Goth. Cond. 
382—I'4," Lydian; 2 Backgrounds; 

Cabinet $55.80 


ASSORTMENT No. 206—815 letters 
242—%," Futura; 191—I'4" Goth. Cond. 
382—I'/2" Script; 2 Backgrounds; 

Cabinet $66.10 


FREE! Your Choice of Nameplate 
or Display Sign with Your Order 


for Hernard 3-D Library Cabinet 
Assortment! (Copy limited to 
16 letters.) 





Hernard Manufacturing Co., Inc., 923-L Old Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 





Join the thousands of music lovers 
who order Classical and Opera 


30% OFF ON ALL ITEMS LISTING FOR $3.50 OR MORE 
20% OFF ON ALL ITEMS LISTING FOR LESS THAN $3.50 


Bring more great music into your home. Simply clip this advertisement, mail today. 
You'll receive free 100-page Catalog, monthly bulletins and “Specials.” Records are 
ordered for you direct from maker. Every record is fully guaranteed. All 12” L.P.’s 
are extra-wrapped by Chesterfield in protective-cellophane coating to insure per- 
fection, avoid abrasions. 


Write for FREE CATALOG and monthly bulletins 


listing discounts of even more than 30% 


Name 

Address 

City Zone State —_ " 
CHESTERFIELD MUSIC SHOPS, Inc. 
DEPT. A.L.A. 12 WARREN ST. NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 

















IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


American Heritage Project Grants 


Two new major grants of $5,000 each have been 
made by the American Library Assoviation’s 
American Heritage Project in its nationwide pro- 
gram of adult discussion in public libraries. Re- 
cipients are the Ohio State Library and a li- 
brarians’ committee for the West Texas Region in 
the Panhandle area surrounding Amarillo and 
Lubbock. 

The grants have been made for the development 
of public library programs of book and film dis- 
cussion on the democratic principles and values 
comprising the American heritage. Grants are 
made for an initial year of work with assistance 
in discussion leadership training and programming 
from the national staff of the ALA American 
Heritage Project at ALA Headquarters in Chicago. 

This is the fourth year of the Project. The 
areas which received the six original major grants 
in 1951-52, now are independent financially but 
will continue their American Heritage programs 
in affiliation with the national Project. These 
first experimental areas are: Los Angeles (Calif.) 
County Public Library, Denver (Colo.) Public Li- 


brary, Athens (Ga.) Regional Library, The New 
York Public Library, Vermont Free Library Com- 
mission, and La Crosse (Wis.) Public Library. 
Additionally, eleven statewide or regional areas 
have developed American Heritage discussion pro- 
grams in the last two years. 

Growth of the Project has been rapid in the 
three years of its development, with 764 groups 
organized for annual series of discussions. From 
the 1,862 participants in 1951-52, the program 
grew to 6,917 participants in 1953-54. Discussion 
leadership training has been one of the notable 
contributions of the Project, with 824 community 
discussion leaders trained. 


Any public library may participate in the Ameri- 
can Heritage discussion program. Application for 
assistance in programming and the purchase of 
discussion materials may be made to the Director, 
ALA American Heritage Project, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Decision has also been made by the Young Adult 
Advisory Committee on the location of the Young 
Adult American Heritage programs for 1954-55. 
The committee, after discussion with the Adult 
Education Board, decided that it would better to 
concentrate the program in three areas. This will 
provide for better counselling and supervision, for 
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more adequate funds, and for a more controlled 
demonstration. The areas chosen, from among 
several which applied, were northern Ohio, the 
state of Georgia, and a region with the adminis- 
tration centering in the Boston Public Library and 
involving libraries in the neighboring towns of 
Arlington, Brookline, Medford and Quincy. In 
order to provide more adequate counselling to 
these areas Jane Ellstrom, Young Adult Specialist 
on the American Heritage staff, will be assisted by 
two consultants, Eleanor Riols of The New York 
Public Library, and Eleanor Kidder of the Seattle 
Public Library. 


Miss Ruth Warncke, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
librarian of Kent County Library and a well known 
adult education leader has been named Director 
of the Project starting January 1, 1955. From 
September 1, 1954, until the end of the year, 
Miss Nell J. Scott, co-ordinator of adult education 
services at Denver Public Library, will serve as 
Director of the Project. 


Other new staff members will be Mrs. Alice F. 
Dalbey, Director of the American Heritage Project 
of Denver Public Library, 1953-54, will be Assist- 
ant in Charge of Program Planning; Miss Jane 
Anne Ellstrom, Young People’s Librarian, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, Public Library will be the new Young 
People’s Specialist; and Robert E. Lee, who has 
been in charge of adult services at the Greensboro, 
N.C., Public Library, and an American Heritage 
Project discussion leader and supervisor, will be a 
Field Worker. Ross E. Dooley and Leonard 
Freedman will continue on the Project staff as Field 
Workers. 


There was no termination date on the ALA Adult 
Education Grant. The Fund for Adult Education 
did not provide further funds for 1954-55, so no 
additional sub-grants to libraries will be available 
during that period. Sub-grants were made last 
year to twenty libraries for adult education pro- 
grams which they had originated. Ten of these 
libraries have completed their projects and reports 
of some of these are now available through this 
office. Five more libraries will have completed 
their projects by the first of January, the last five 
will be completed in the late spring of 1955. A 
complete report on the total project will be made at 
that time. Violet Myer, Director of the Adult Edu- 
cation Project, will remain on the staff to complete 
the work of this project and to assist in the Office 
for Adult Education. 
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Staff Appointment 


Henry Koval the new production manager of 
the Publishing Department of the American 
Library Association is a native of Chicago. He 
graduated from 
Houghton  Col- 
lege in 1951 
where he majored 
in English litera- 





















d z ; 
‘a ture. Mr. Koval’s 
= printing interests 
.. go back to his 
d early teens when 
yf his older brother 
” purchased a small KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
- hand-fed, _foot- LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
t powered printing Save Binding Costs 
Yy , . , 
i Henry Koval press and _instal- Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7’x 
led it in the base- 4" to 164%2"x11%4"x3". Heavy cardboard 
le f s : = construction, with reinforced corners, green 
ment of their home. He has gained practical vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
experience in several branches of the printing contents indication. Standard equipment 
eon Dasa erenied on: Manin wait : for any library! 
’ rade having worked as linotype operator, com- Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
n positor, pressman and designer and others. He four aoe as well as wood end vertical file 
ae f ae ae : « e ; = oxes, are also a part of the Apex 
or se rved for two years as estimator and produc line of library equipment. Write 
n tion operator for the I. S. Berlin Press in today for complete descriptive folder. 
i, Chicago before joining ALA. He is married eX 
. and has one daughter, Karin Allegra, aged Pp PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
iS two and a half. : P 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
* LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. at last, a non-specialist’s guide to 
t- ... offers dependable service in supplying Quantity Cooking for All Occasions 
e books and periodicals, new and sec- sh 
.- ondhand, in Science, Medicine and ‘ wr ’ 
ig Technology, at current rates of ex- - 4 WHAT S 
iS change. m Whats 9 
- SEND US YOUR WANT LISTS AND : Li ORIG 4 9 
. DUPLICATE LISTS. a COOKING 2 
d 
LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc hind 
Albert Daub, President 
122 East 55th Street, N.Y. 22, N.Y. s 
It Even experienced house- 
n wives meet unaccustomed 
10 problems when called upon to cook for church, 
le ALL ABOUT club or other large gatherings. Here’s needed help 
st 1954 COOP. CO-OPS a book of nearly 500 tested recipes and menus 
r ee . adaptable to all kinds of groups of 4 to 400 per- 
“ ee ee ee ee sons. Suppers, “covered dish” affairs, smorgasbords, 
S te ca as a : 7 ; 
ig ee SS ee oe luncheons, teas, outings—all are discussed in de- 
d | oa eee. a tail. Jane Kirk gives many helpful tips on food 
- | ean tn eee. done buying and preparation, table arrangements and 
A OS. TE oh. ae serving methods. Amateur and expert chefs alike 
at will find this encyclopedic book simplifies count- 
A- $1.25 a copy less “catering” chores. $3.95 
te 
e Order From: The Cooperative League of the U.S.A. FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
343 S. Dearborn, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Open Sesame ! 


The Catalog is the Open Sesame to the Library 
for all its users. 


The Division of Cataloging and Classification of the 


American Library Association 


SERVES you— If you are concerned with acquisition, prepara- 


tion, classification, cataloging or preservation of 


library materials for their effective use. 


OFFERS you— opportunity for contact with others in its special 


field, help with common problems, a professional 
quarterly journal, services of a division office 
with an Executive Secretary on the ALA Head- 
quarters staff, a clearins house for cataloging per- 


sonnel. 


INVITES you— = when you join or renew as an ALA member to 


select DCC for your division membership at no 
additional fee, or 

if you are a member of another ALA division, to 
choose DCC also by adding 20% annually to youn 


ALA dues (up to $2). 


For membership or Division information, write to: 


MRS. ORCENA D. MAHONEY 
DCC Executive Secretary, American Library Association 


50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





m—— AMERICANA 
New Reference Work BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 


THE Deluxe Limited Editions 
PRESIDENTS WORDS — 


FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S 
Volume I 


Write for List 
June 1952 thru May 1954 
an index by 


RAvpu J. SHOEMAKER 





WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 







This is an index to President Eisen- 
hower’s speeches, messages to congress, 
press conferences, etc. It contains more 
than 3000 references showing the date 


and place of subjects and persons spoken F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 
about, including numerous phrases, quo- one . 
tations, expressions and words used. NEW BIOGRAPHY CATALOG 
: ; Over 60 Pages—3500 Titles—Now Ready 
Invaluable for Mailed Free on Request 
libraries research Also 50 other Free Catalogs issued. Many 


“out of print” titles. An opportunity and sav- 
ings for your Library. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


hong COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


Available late-October—price $3.00 
Ralph J. Shoemaker 


4024 Gloucester Road, 
Louisville 7, Ky. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 











Index of American Public Library Circulation 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representa- 
tive sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. In 
each case the index value is the median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found when their current 
circulation figure is divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter 
of 1939). For further information see p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


Table 1. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 
1953 to Date (Corresponding Quarter of 1939 = 100). 


1953 1954 


Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 


Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index value 90 95 95 97 99 104 
% Juvenile 49 50 50 51 49 52 
% Adult Fiction 26 27 aT 25 25 25 
% Adult Non-Fiction 25 23 23 25 26 23 
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Have You Endorsed the 
Freedom to Read Statement? 

The Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
would like to compile a list of libraries, state 
library associations and other groups which 
have endorsed the Freedom to Read Statement. 
If your library or your state association has 
given their endorsement to this document will 
you please inform Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 
Associate Executive Secretary, American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


Selection of Newbery- 
Caldecott Award Winners 

The Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
of the Children’s Library Association requests 
your help. The twenty-two members of the 
committee are busy reading and evaluating the 
current year’s publications, so that they may 
make the proper selection for the Newbery and 
Caldecott medals. In order to help them in 
their selection it is requested that any librarian 
who has read a considerable number of the 
1954 juvenile publications send her nomina- 
tions for the awards on a postal card to Jane 
Darrah, Public Library, Youngstown 3, Ohio by 
December 10, 1954. 


Library Services to Labor Groups 

The Joint Committee on Library Services to 
Labor Groups, composed of representatives of 
the ALA, the AFL and the CIO, is interested in 
expanding its contacts with public libraries of- 
fering or planning to offer special services to 
labor unions. 

At the last Midwinter meeting the commit- 
tee voted to send its newsletter, Library Service 
to Labor, to any interested public library on re- 
quest. The newsletter will henceforth be issued 
four instead of five times a year. Libraries in- 
terested in being added to the mailing list 
should write the editor, Ralph E. McCoy, Insti- 
tute of Labor and Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 704 South Sixth Street, Cham- 
paign. A limited supply of back issues of the 
newsletter is also available. 


Price correction 

The American Library Association announces 
new, lower prices on Patterns in Reading; An 
Annotated Book List for Young People, origi- 
nally advertised in the July-August issue of the 
ALA Bulletin. They are as follows: Single 
copies, $2 each; 10-49 copies, $1.75 each; 
50-99 copies, $1.50 each; 100 copies or more, 
$1.25 each. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and cloth 
books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle—enough 
for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will strengthen and 
preserve old powdery leather—ideal for binding 
magazines. In use by Rare Book Departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 32 Hawley 
St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


* East 


LIBRARIAN: Single woman, to manage and 
maintain a small, special research library in fuel 
technology and industry. Opportunity for inter- 
esting reference and abstracting work. Downtown 
Boston; 364% hour week. Salary commensurate 
with training and experience. Send profile and 
full particulars to R. D. Hutchins, Eastern Gas & 
Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


SENIOR Librarians. Two positions open. 
Adult circulation and children’s. L.S. degree re- 
quired. Civil service. Salary $3850. West 


Orange Public Library, West Orange, N.J. 

GENERAL assistant and cataloger. College and 
library school degrees. Month's vacation, 35 hour 
week. Salary $3500, depending upon qualifications. 
Write: Librarian, American International College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

ORDER librarian: College library, Vermont. 11 
months, $3200. Library school graduate. B 674 

DEPARTMENT head—Readers’ Services for 
progressive library in pleasant suburban city near 
New York. Starting salary $4300. Graduation from 
accredited college and library school and two years’ 
appropriate experience in public library required. 
Openings also for junior sition. Same educa- 
tion but experience not required. Starting salary 
$3600. B 675 

CATALOGER-university library one hour from 
New York; college and library school degrees re- 
quired; new building under construction; four weeks 
vacation; attractive insurance and retirement plans; 
$3700. B 676 

CHILDREN’S librarian—medium-sized library, 
beautiful Children’s Room, city of 43,000. Salary 
$3000-$3800 in annual increments $200. Excellent 
working conditions, congenial staff, 38-hr. week, 
1 mo. vacation. BA and BLS. Apply to: Miss 
Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast Library, James- 
town, N. Y. 

CATALOGER-—medium-sized library, city of 
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43,000. Salary $3000-$3800 in annual increments 
$200. Excellent working conditions, congenial 
staff, 38-hr. week, 1 mo. vac. BA and BLS. Apply 
to: Miss Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast Li- 
brary, Jamestown, N. Y. 

NEW ENGLAND school needs a librarian who 
has experience in cataloging and reference work. 
Good starting salary to properly qualified person; 
L.S. degree desired but not required. 38 hour 
week, liberal vacations, social security and retire- 
ment plan. B 677 


Southeast 
THE Coral Gables Public Library is looking for 


an enthusiastic and youngish children’s librarian 
with a library degree and some experience. 5-day 
week, vacation, sick leave, retirement, and other 
benefits. Beautiful city. Salary depending on 
qualifications. Apply: Librarian, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 

LIBRARY school graduates wanted for Circula- 
tion and Children’s Department. Initial salary 
$3252, advancing to $3900. Thirty-six and one- 
half hour, five day week. Vacation, sick leave, 
retirement plan. No written examination. Apply 
Office of the Civil Service Commission, Room 310, 
City Hall Building, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 

WOMAN Cataloger needed, well trained and 
experienced. Inventory and re-cataloging in addi- 
tion to current cataloging. Southern college, new 
library building, inexpensive attractive living quar- 
ters, hospitalization, retirement. Salary $4200. 
B 662 

REFERENCE assistant in West Virginia’s largest 
public library. Congenial staff, excellent collection, 
attractive capital city, industrial county. Starting 
salary $3000-$4296, depending upon experience. 
Open September 27, 1954. Apply to Mark Crum, 
Librarian, Kanawha County Public Library, Lee 
and Hale Streets, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Midwest 

HEAD Circulation. Midwest community 70,000. 
Circulation staff 6 to 8 assts. Minimum 2 yrs. 
experience in an accredited library essential. 
Salary $3780 to $4460, depending on qualifications. 
5 day, 40 hr. week. 4 wks. vacation. Sick leave. 
Retirement. B 664 

LIBRARIAN. Man with some experience in 
administration who wants to gain more. Beautiful 
40,000 vol. plant in northern Ohio, staff of 8, ade- 
quate budget, cooperative Board. Salary: $4,000 
up, depending on qualifications and experience. If 
you are ready to take the top place in a good 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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medium sized plant, this is it. Open September 
Ist. Enclose shai and give DETAILS of school 
and past experience in the field. B 661 

REFERENCE librarian for a library-minded city 
of 63,000. L.S. degree and two years’ experience 
required. 5 day-40 hour week; month’s vacation, 
cumulative sick leave and state retirement. Salary 
range $3840-$4320. Send data and recent photo- 
graph to Lewis C. Naylor, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Muncie, Indiana. 

SCHOOL librarian—to be in charge of junior 
high school library. Enrollment 750. Book collec- 
tion 10,000. Salary open. Apply: Librarian, 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) Public Library. 

CATALOGER for public library. Book budget 
$12,000, 5-day week, retirement, vacation, sick 
leave. Good salary and interesting community. 
Apply: Librarian, Rochester, Minnesota. 

HEAD librarian, Nov. Ist or earlier. Starting 
salary $4000-$4500. Modern library serving com- 
munity area, city pop. 8600. New a 
in progress. Library school degree required, ex- 
perience desirable. Write or call collect, Loyd 
Broehm, President, Board of Trustees, Kaukauna 
Free Public Library, Bachhuber Building, Kau- 
kauna, Wis. Phone 6-1610. 





SENIOR cataloger, in Technical Processes De- 
partment. Excellent opportunity for gaining varied 
experience in progressive library. Scheduling may 
require one or two days per week in a public service 
department. 

BRANCH librarian for active public library 
branch in public elementary school located in at- 
tractive residential area. Excellent opporunity to 
gain experience in busy and progressive library. 

Both positions require graduate professional de- 
gree. Beginning salary $3700 with M.A.L.S., sub- 
ject to upward adjustment for suitable experience. 
Annual increments, liberal vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement plan. For further information and appli- 
cation form, write: City Librarian, Racine Public 
Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 





CIRCULATION-REFERENCE librarian, Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center. Library school degree 
required; experience desirable. Beginning salary 
$3600. 5 day week, month vacation, retirement 

lan. New air-conditioned building in university 
neighborhood. Apply to MILC, 5721 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago 37. 

FIRST ASSISTANT—Extension. Department 
composed of five professional, seven clerical em- 
ployees, three bookmobiles, needs first assistant. 
Salary range, $3972 to $4500 depending on experi- 
ence. Apply: Public Library, Akron 8, Ohio. 

NEW Main Library building ready about January 
1, 1955, its reorganization into subject departments 
and an expanding program mean new staff needs 
for the Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County. Prefer professionally trained and enthusi- 
astic librarians willing to be assigned where needed 
most for a time, later given definite assignments 
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where abilities and interests fit. Salaries will de- 
pend upon training and experience. Chance of a 
lifetime to share in the moving and reorganization 
of a large library. Apply to: Mildred W. Sandoe, 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton C ounty, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

CATALOG opening, Rochester Public Library. 
Some circulation work, good salary, fine surround- 
ings. Staff of nine. Apply: Librarian, Rochester 
Public Library, Rochester, Minnesota. 

ASSISTANT librarian for circulation, Beloit Col- 
lege Libraries, Beloit, Wisconsin. Graduate of 
accredited library school, with some experience 
(preferably college or university). 12-month con- 
tract, one month's vacation, faculty status. Salary 
open depending upon qualifications. 


Pacific Northwest 


WANTED: Three library assistants with good 
college degrees and experience in public library 
work. L.S. degree not essential but helpful. 
State salary desired. B 668 

WANTED: A woman assistant librarian and 
reader’s advisor who will lead in group work and 
promotion. Salary $375 up, depending on train- 
ing and experience. B 669 

WANTED: A children’s librarian with imagina- 
tion and verve to promote children’s reading. Sal- 
ary $325 up, depending on training and experience. 
B 670 

MAN with good background of experience in 
acquisitions work, cataloging, budgeting and per- 
sonnel management needed as assistant or associate 
librarian in university library, northern Rocky 
Mountain area. Salary will be based on experi- 


ence, library training and demonstrated ability. 
One month vacation, excellent living conditions. 
B 656. 

WESTERN Rocky Mountain university inter- 
ested in Loan Librarian with initiative, imagina- 
tion, and ability. Responsible position. Good 
salary, climate and working conditions. 40 hour 


week, one month vacation. B 663 


BOOKMOBILE librarian: salary $275-$315 per 


month, depending upon qualifications. Driver 
furnished. 24 days vacation, sick leave, social 


security. Whitman County Public Library, Colfax, 
Washington. 


Far West 

SAN DIEGO offers promising future in growing 
library system for children’s librarians. Extensive 
branch system, new buildings, bookmobiles, pro- 
motional opportunities. Salary $311 to $360. 
Write San Diego City Civil Service, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego 1, California. 

REFERENCE librarian needed immediately with 
L.S. degree. Experience desirable, but recent 
graduates accepted. Salary $295-$345. Apply 
City Librarian, Arcadia Public Library, California. 

CATALOG librarian needed immediately with 
L.S. degree and at least 2 yrs. cataloging experi- 


ence. Salary $295-$345. Apply City Librarian, 
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Arcadia Public Library, California. 

POSITIONS in work with children now open in 
rapidly growing California library. Senior li- 
brarian, two years professional experience required, 
($323-$404). Junior librarian ($289-$361). 37% 
hour work week, vacation, sick leave, retirement, 
civil service status. For details and application 
apply to Director of Library Service, Public Library, 
Stockton, California. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LIBRARIAN (male), with B.S. in physics and 
M.S. in L.S. intere sted in re sponsible position in 
technical library. Extensive experience in very 
large research laboratory with both published ma- 
terials and report literature, including abstracting, 
cataloging, and reference work. B 671 

MAN, 51, with library degree and twenty years 
administrative experience in college and research 
libraries wishes position as librarian in college, uni- 
versity or public library. Available in thirty days. 
B 672 

WOMAN, 36, B.S.L.S., A.M.L.S., 6 years high 
school libraries, 7 years armed services libraries 
in U.S. and overseas, desires reference position in 
public or college library in Southeast. B 673 

MAN, MALS, experience as general librarian 
and as cataloger, interested in position either as 
cataloger or as librarian. With inquiries send full 
information about position. B 630 


FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms (filmstrips) you need to 
help enrich and vitalize your teaching are listed, 
classified and indexed by title, subject, and 
source in the New, 1954 










Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms 
—Authentic—- 
—Comprehensive—Easy to use— 
Available for $5.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALB Randolph 10, Wis. 








LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 
OUT-OF-PRINT “%3.5ikc° BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


ALA BULLETIN 


NEW @ Federal Services to Libraries. Prepared for the Federal Relations Committee 
of the ALA. Phillips Temple. A handbook, based primarily upon interviews with 
government agency officials and librarians, of the scores of services which Federal 
libraries and agencies provide and materials they make accessible to nonfederal 
libraries. Services and materials are listed alphabetically by subject—such as 
Audio-Visual Aids, Catalog Cards, Extension Services, Interlibrary Loans, and 
Translation Services—and are annotated in detail. Cross references and an index 
provide additional access to the contents. A summary of the existing literature on 
Federal services, and an explanation of U.S. government policies and practices 
as they relate to libraries add to the usefulness of the book. Federal Services to 
Libraries will open a mine of information about materials and facilities previously 
unknown to many librarians, scholars, and research workers. 227p. $3.50. 


@ Freedom of Book Selection. Fredric J]. Mosher, ed. Proceedings of the Secoad 
Conference on Intellectual Freedom, Whittier College, June 1953 which considered 
“Areas of Controversy” : politics and subversion, morality and obscenity, science 
and pseudo-science, and “The Responsibility of Choice” as seen by a librarian, 
a school administrator, a publisher, and a critic. The discussions of book selection 
problems by librarians from all types of libraries offer a guide to others faced 
with similar problems. 144p. $3.50. 


@ Books for Adult Beginners, 3d ed. Viola Wallace. The new edition of a basic 
aid in finding books for individual or class use for adults, native or foreign born, 
who read English with difficulty or not at all. Contains over 500 titles—textbooks 
and workbooks, fiction and nonfiction—tested for reading ease, annotated, and 
graded. Compiled from a list successfully used in literacy, Americanization, and 
citizenship classes throughout Hamilton County, Ohio and northern Kentucky. 

68p. $1.35. 


@ Patterns in Reading; An Annotated Book List for Young People. Jean Roos. 
A unique reading list with ready answers to the perennial question asked of li- 
brarians, teachers, and youth leaders, “What’s another interesting book like the 
one I just read?” More than 1400 titles, mainly fiction, are arranged into some 100 
proved patterns of youth’s reading interests, such as Crusades, In A Mysterious 
Vein, and The World Today. Each pattern, with its reader- centered annotations, 
lures the young person into exploring favorite subjects or discovering tangent 
ones. For use by or with all types of readers from early high school age to later 
teens. Author and title index. 144p. Single copies, $2 each; 10-49, $1.75 each; 
50-99, $1.50 each; 100 or more, $1.25 each. 


@ Simple Library Cataloging, 4th ed. Susan G. Akers. The how-to-do-it manual 
for putting a book and audio-visual collection in simple working order. Now more 
valuable than ever, especially to the small library: completely revised; based on the 
newest editions of widely used cataloging tools; contains an entirely new chapter 
on the cataloging and care of records, filmstrips, slides, and maps; more sample 
catalog cards; expanded bibliography. 256p. $5. 


Recent 
Basic Reference Sources ............. $6.25 Administering Library Service in the 
Buying List of Books for Small Libraries Elementary School, 2d ed. ........ 3.50 
ONG nbn c 6c eakcve tenes 3.75 Freedom of Communication ........... 4.00 
Adult Education Activities in Public Guide to Reference Books: 7th ed. Sup- 
DMI bs. v'a 3c dis eee 4.50 plement 1950-1052 ............. $3.25 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION Miss Ella “. Hymans 
50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. University of Michigan Library 


America’s Famous Now in 15 volumes, all volumes same 
size for easier handling. Separate, com- 


Child Development Plan pletely revised and expanded volumes for 
children on Science. (Science volume 
covers living things, earth we live on, sky 
above us, machines we use, how science 
and industry helps us.) Hundreds of new 
illustrations added throughout the set, 


at ho many in full color. 
eee 


New, expanded Parent Guidance vol- 
umes enriched by 155 expert contribu- 
° tors, each a specialist noted for first-hand 
LnACcread Se knowledge of children. 
New, enlarged Master Index located in 
‘ ‘ last volume, organized by Eloise Rue ac- 
/ cording to author, illustrator, title, sub- 
“th price: ject, and first line for complete ease of 
use. All bibliographies brought upto date 
by a committee of librarians headed by 
Marion Young of Detroit. 
For more information on the new Childcraft 
edition write Miss Thelma Garst, Child- 
craft, Dept. 3150, Box 3565, Chicago 54, 
Illinois. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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